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1. Versatility. The California navel orange 
is excellent for both “juice” and “eating.” And 
surveys show that of a dozen oranges bought 


for home consumption, 7 or 8 will be used for 
juice, 4 or 5 for eating and recipes. 











2. No seeds. The navel is the only truly seed- 
less orange. What's more, it’s the only winter 
orange that’s easy to peel, slice and section. 





3. Richer juice. Six-year independent tests 
prove that California navel oranges give more 
vitamins C and A, more calcium per glass. Plus 
valuable amounts of other needed minerals 
and B vitamins. 








4. Brighter color. You can tell these finer 
oranges at a glance by the high, bright color 
of their skins—a token of their richer, true 
orange flavor. 








5. Exclusive origin. These finer navel 
oranges grow only in the sheltered valleys of 
California and Arizona. Only here does na- 
ture provide the right combination of fertile 
soil, sunny days and cool nights they need. 











6. The trademark Sunkist. That means top 
quality. Sunkist Oranges are the finest fruit 
from 14,500 cooperating California and Ari- 
zona citrus growers— America’s largestselling 
brand of oranges. 





Sunkist 


cauirornia Mave? ORANGES 


BEST FOR JUICE - and Every use/ 
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Recipes and meal plans for Cctlee Food” 


The latest collection of Pet were developed and perfected 
Milk recipes, illustrated with in the Pet Milk Experimental 
full-color photographs, sug- Kitchens. All recipes are easy 
gests new and attractive ways to follow, with step-by-step 
to serve everyday foods. directions for serving two, four, 
or six. And all demonstrate 

This booklet is a reliable ad- how, by the use of Pet Milk, 
dition to your reference mate- tempting foods can be made 
rial. All meal plans and recipes _—highly nutritious at low cost. 
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Use Coupon Below 
For your 
Copy of 
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Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-C Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send, free of charge, one copy of “Better Food.” 
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Street_ “City & State biteas 
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Nutritive Value 


BY LABORATORY DIGESTIBILITY TEST 


“The first essential for a food to be considered of high nutritive value is that 
it be relatively completely digested and absorbed . . . 

“Because of the increasing importance of margarine in the present-day 
diet, these results are now being reported . . . 

“The average coefficient of digestibility of the seven experiments on mar- 
garine is 97, which is identical with the average obtained in the three tests 
on butter. . . There was no evidence of alteration in the absorption of other 
components of the diet with either diet. The subjects remained in normal 
health for the duration of the tests. These data indicate that from the stand- 
point of digestibility, margarine can be considered as containing a fat of high 





nutritive value.” 


— Excerpt from “‘Studies on the Comparative Nutritive Value of Fats; IX: The Digestibility 
of Margarine Fat in Human Subjects,” by Harry J. Deuel, Jr., Dept. of Biochemistry and 
Nutrition, University of Southern California School of Medicine. Reported in the Journal 
of Nutrition, July 10, 1946, pp. 69-72. 


BY HOMESPUN “TEST OF TIME” kaith Bell, sixteen when the 
photograph below was taken, has been used to Nucoa in her diet since she was 
four years old. Her mother, Mrs. Fred Bell, is typical of millions of mothers who 
had discovered the goodness of Nucoa before wartime butter shortage introduced 
table use of margarine generally. For Nucoa set the standard for a fine margarine 

and won approval of homemakers and nutritionists 

years ago. It was the first margarine in America made 
with wholly domestic, pure vegetable oils, the first to 

add Vitamin A (1937), and first to guarantee 15,000 

U.S.P. units of Vitamin A in every delicious pound. 

Try Nucoa in your own home to convince yourself 
of its “melt-in-your-mouth” goodness. You'll have 
confidence then in recommending Nucoa where 


needed for high nutritive value without high cost. 
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Nutritious NUCOA | 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A cupsee on . 8. PAT. OFF 
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High » peers 


Commercially 6a" 


Kitchen Tested Recipes — This recipe 
book contains 30 brand-new tempting 
and tasty dishes. 

Each recipe is easy to make because 
each contains a nutritious canned prod- 
uct—soup, vegetable, fish, fruit, or juice. 











File of Lunchroom Recipes — Here are 
new ideas for entrees, vegetable 
dishes, salads, and desserts to be 
made with canned foods. 

On 4” x 6” file cards, ingredients 
in both weight and measure are 
listed. Total yield, number of por- 
tions, and size of individual portion 
are also shown. 


— 





2 


Tue book is fully illustrated with clear 
photographs. 

It contains a wealth of comprehensive 
charts and tables to aid you and your stu- 
dents in the study of essential nutrients, 
vitamins, minerals, calories, and recom- 
mended dietary allowances. 

Copies are available for student distri- 
bution. 





Send this coupon for FREE booklets 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, DEPT. JH-3-47 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


free copies of “The High School Manual on Com- 


mercially Canned Foods” 


Lunchroom Recipe Filés 


Name — 








—— 
+ 
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School _._._._._..___.¢.— 
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Street. ei Zone 





| 
| 
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| free copies of “Kitchen Tested Recipes” 
| 
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OO State 
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from our FREE library 


130,000 copies of this teaching aid 
are now in use! 
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Refinishing Kitchen Furniture 
ANNE BIEBRICHER 
Extension Specialist in Home 
Furnishings, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Miss Biebricher tells how homemakers 
themselves can rejuvenate kitchen furniture so 
that it is both useful and attractive. 


Aids to Keeping the Kitchen Clean 
IDA C. HAGMAN 

The role of easily cleaned finishes, 

good tools, system, and labor-sav- 


ing methods in kitchen cleaning is 





discussed by Miss Hagman, Ex- 
tension Specialist in Home Management, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Kitchen Plants for Seasoning 
and Decoration 





MIRIAM BIRDSEYE 


Suggestions for growing var- 
ious herbs easily and success- 
fully in the kitchen are the basis of this article 
by Miss Birdseye, formerly Extension Nutri 


tionist, U. S. Department of Agriculture 





Care of Major Kitchen Appliances 


JOAN ADAMS 


The simple requiremerits for keeping the 
refrigerator, home freezer and electric range 
spotlessly clean and shining are reviewed by 
Miss Adams, Director of Kelvinator Kitchen. 


if your name is not on our mailing list, send it, with your 
position and address, to us today. You will receive the spe- 
cial binder and back issues as well as the current release. 


x Keletveatonr x. 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Pastry so tender 
and flaky... 


It leads a 
double life! 





Goon PASTRY —made the Crisco way 
forms the background for either 
entrée or dessert. 

Tender pastry shells filled with 
creamed mixtures of fish, chicken, 
meat or eggs, make an eye-appealing, 
appetite-satisfying main dish. 

Flaky pastry adds to the delightful 
qualities of these popular dessert tarts. 

Even beginners can be sure of flaky, 
tender pastry when they use Crisco 
and Crisco’s new pastry method. This 
simple method eliminates the two chief 

sources of pastry failures—too much 
water and over-handling. 

An Interesting Class Project 

The recipe for tart shells, given at 
right, will demonstrate to your students 
the versatility of pastry and the 
sure-fire results obtainable with the 
Crisco pastry method. Make up and 
bake the larger shells and fill with a 
creamed mixture for entrées. The 
smaller shells will be just right for 
dessert tarts, the perfect ending to a 
well-planned meal. 


PURE AND SWEET::+*+ IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 
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DESSERTS 


such as chocolate or butterscotch 


CRISCO PASTRY FOR PASTRY SHELLS 


2 ; 
Ye cup Crisco 2% cups sifted all-purpose flour 


1 teaspoon salt Va cup water 


Si t ‘ 2¢ ; 
if — and salt into bowl. Take out \% cup flour and 
mix with 4 cup w: ' 
ater to form a pas , ri i 
. a paste. Cut Crisc ’ 
—* sco (with 
Ss, a or blender) into remaining flour until the 
neces are the size of small peas 
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| oo ‘ ping it circular in shape and about !4" thick 

i om each portion cut 3 rou 3, 5 } : 
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rim. Prick bottom and sides thoroughly before 
Bake in a hot oven (425°F 
until delicately brown. 
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portion, 
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Now again these Kraft favorites 
delicious 

























—this smooth - melting cheese food 
that’s richlin high-quality, complete 
protein and other important milk 
nutrients 


Because it combines so well with 
other Lenten foods such as sea food, 
eggs, vegetables—because it cooks so 
perfectly—Velveeta is a “‘natural’’ 
for main dishes at this season. 

And besides adding rich yet mild 
cheddar cheese flavor, Velveeta also 
adds high quality, complete protein; 
the milk minerals, calcium and phos- 
phorus; food energy; riboflavin and 
vitamin A. 

Now is an excellent time to demon 
strate to your classes the easy way 
cheese sauce can be made with 
genuine smooth-melting Velveeta 
(see Vegetable Plate recipe below). 


CHEESE STRATA. Arrange 6 slices of day-old bread (crusts 
trimmed) in the bottom of a baking dish, fitting them in so that 
the entire surface is covered. Spread the 6 bread slices with ' lb 
Velveeta, or cover with Velveeta slices. Cover with 6 more slices 
of bread. Beat 4 eggs, add 24 cups of milk, season with salt and 
pepper. Pour this over the bread and Velveeta and let stand an 
hour. Bake in very moderate oven, 325°, about 40 minutes, or VEGETABLE PLATE. In the top of a double boiler melt '4 pound 
until puffed up and slightly browned. Serve plain, or with jelly. of Velveeta. Gradually add \ cup of milk, stirring until sauce is 
smooth. This quick-made, rich-tasting cheese sauce is delicious 
on many vegetables, and adds fine food value to a Lenten meal. 
Above, the Velveeta sauce is poured over hot cauliflower. Sur 
rounding the cauliflower: baked tomatoes which have been 
slightly hollowed out and filled with whole kernel corn; fagots of 
hot French-cut green beans—all seasoned to taste 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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are available for 
Lenten main dishes 






—This popular packaged food gives you 
a complete macaroni-and-cheese main dish 

in 7 minutes’ cooking time. A demonstra- LQ 
tion of the wide variety of main dishes 


that can be made easily with Kraft Dinner ' 
would be timely ' 











During the recent wheat shortage Kraft 
Dinner was unavailable. But now again, 
the special wheat for Kraft Dinner’s 
quick-cooking macaroni can be obtained, 
and this popular, fast-made macaroni- 
and-cheese is back. 

Besides the 7-minute macaroni, each 
box of Kraft Dinner contains a packet 
of Kraft Grated with which you sprinkle 
in the cheese flavor in a jiffy. 

Kraft Dinner can be served plain, 
molded, and in combination with a 
variety of other foods. Here is an 
example of the way Kraft continually 
seeks to help women save kitchen 
time and offer attractive menus. 











KRAFT DINNER IN GREEN PEPPERS. Cut 3 large green pep- 
pers in half lengthwise Remove seeds and boil rapidly in 1 
quart of water for 6 minutes. Remove carefully, drain and 


place in shallow baking dish 
Prepare 1 package of Kraft Dinner (adding the Kraft Grated 
and other ingredients as specified in package directions). Fill the 





SUPPER SALAD. For just 7 minutes cook the macaroni from 1 pepper shells with the hot macaroni-and-cheese. Pour around 
package of Kraft Dinner in 3 pints of boiling water with 2 tea- them 3 cups of heated tomato soup. Bake in a moderate oven, 
spoons of salt. Drain and cool. Add 2 tablespoons finely 375°, 10 minutes 


chopped onion, % cup coarsely shredded cucumter, % cup 
coarsely shredded carrots, 4 cup sliced radishes. Toss with 
enough Miracle French Dressing to moisten. Add the Kraft 
Grated from the Kraft Dinner package and toss lightly. Season 
to taste and serve in a lettuce-lined salad bowl garnished with 


tomato wedges. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) ) 
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Dairy foods should be daily foods! And, 


more than ever during the Lenten season, their solid 
nourishment is needed in meatless meals. 
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The new March-April issue of the Seal- 
test Food Adviser has been planned with 
Recipes and menus for Lent and Spring, hints 
for Easter Parties, beautifully illustrated in 
color. Send for your free copy now. Just write 
to Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


the accent on Lent. Teacher and housewife 
will find in it a wide range of new and deli- 
cious dishes. Each of them has been created 
and tested in the Sealtest® Laboratory 


Kitchen: each contains nutritious milk, 





cream, butter, buttermilk. ice cream. cot- 





tage cheese or other dairy products. Send 
Tune in the Sealtest Village Store, starring Jack Haley, 


for your FREE copy, today. Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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“But, 
Teacher, 


plumpness runs 
in our family!” 


Here’s how you can help the 
too-chubby teen-ager who believes 
she’s fated to be fat! 


This booklet is designed especially 
for those teen-aged members of your 
Student Body, (Overweight Body, 
that is), who are otherwise in normal 
health. Written in their own lan- 
guage, illustrated with sprightly car- 
toons. And sound as a dollar, nutri- 
tionally. Wide choice of foods makes 
it easy for the person who plans the 
teen-ager’s meals. Best of all, this 
1500-calorie diet helps establish good 
eating habits while reducing. 


We think you should know 
Ry-Krisp is suggest- 
ed as bread in the 
above diets because 
it supplies all the 





- at nutrients of whole 
grain, and each dou- 
wag ble-square wafer has 


only 23 calories. De- 


Checkerboard Square, Meio tant 
\ : 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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And if you know any grownups 
who need help in reducing... 


There’s this handy booklet containing 
a 1200-calorie diet for women; 1800 for 
men. No counting of calories. Reducer 
just plans meals from the long lists of 
foods. Sizes of servings are given, so 
there’s no guess-work. No better get- 
slim diet for those in normal health whose 
excess fat is caused by unwise eating. 


USE THIS COUPON 
for these two FREE reducing plans 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
42D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, free, copies of ““Through the Looking Glass’’ 
No. C966 for overweight teen-age girls; and copies of 
“Design for Reducing” No. C566, fg overweight adults. 


Name al ot 

Title or Position____ ot A - 
School or Organizations 7 ~_— 
Street . il eS é 

City Zone__  —__ 





(Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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This is Staple Fiber 




















One of the most interesting developments 
of the American textile industry is the 
amazing increase in the production and 
use of man-made staple fiber. In the past 
ten years annual production has increased 
fifteen times over. In 1946 it reached ap- 
proximately 180 million pounds. This rep- 
resents a 28% share of the total pound- 
age of major man-made fibers for textile 
purposes. 

Staple fiber is produced essentially by 
cutting a quantity of continuous filaments 
into short lengths, corresponding to the 
lengths of cotton and wool fibers. These 
staple lengths are processed into yarn on 
regular spinning machinery by any of sev- 
eral systems used for spinning natural 
fibers. 

Celanese Corporation is a major pro- 
ducer of cellulose acetate staple fiber which 
is sold under the trademark Celanese 
Lanese*. Alone, or blended with other fi- 
bers such as cotton, wool or viscose rayon, 
Lanese is spun into yarns which produce 
textiles covering a wide range of apparel, 
home decoration and autcmotive use. 

To each use Celanese Lanese imparts 
qualities of softness, beauty and durability 
. -. fabrics for men’s and women’s apparel 
can be made that are light and cool for 
summer wear, or heavier and warmer for 
winter. Celanese* staple fiber is also being 
used in beautifully designed floor cover- 
ings which are not attacked by moths; in 
heavy drapery and upholstery fabrics which 
lend new beauty to the home; in blankets 
which are warm and light; in interlinings 
for men’s and women’s sport and cold 
weather clothing and for automotive, rail- 
road and airplane fabrics which are good 
looking, easy to clean and saving in weight. 

Lanese is an example of Celanese crea- 
tive research—a program continuously at 
work to produce better products and to 
improve their service to industry and the 


public. Celanese oe - America, Fd illustration: Celanese staple fiber, known as 

: , , anese. Center: The same fiber drawn out and 

180 Madison Avenue, ew ior 16. twisted. Bottom: The finished spun yarn ready for 
© Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of weavers and knitters. 
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CHEMICALS...TEXTILES AND PLASTICS 
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GOOD NUTRITION 


One of America's most 
pressing educational problems 
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Have you seen this 
new publication ? 


Q. What is the News Exchange? 


A. It isa clearing house of nutrition education 
information, a news sheet, packed with ideas, 
plans and data from the field that all educa- 
tors, particularly elementary teachers, will 
find both helpful and stimulating. 


Q. What is its purpose? 


A. To encourage interest in practical nutri- 
tion education at the elementary school level 
by a forceful presentation of the need for such 
education and the simple steps necessary to 
weave this teaching into the existing cur- 
riculum. 


Q. What does it include? 


A. A wealth of material such as ‘‘How to do 
it” ideas for school and community nutrition 
activities, reports on nutrition workshops, and 
actual case histories and survey results from 
schools where nutrition teaching has a place 
in the classroom. 
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Q. How can you receive News Exchange? 


A. Simply fill out the coupon and mail it! 
Add your name to the growing list of teachers, 
administrators, teacher-trainers and health 
workers who now share their ideas and tech- 
niques with one another through the pages of 
News Exchange. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minne apolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals «+ Vitamin broducts 


COPYRIGHT 1947——-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
fmm 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION 

Department of Public Services JHE-9 
General Mills. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Two cups of undiluted Carnation Milk enrich this recipe 
with the food value of four cups of good whole milk! It’s a 
wonderful way to put more milk nourishment into meals. 
And wonderful, too, is the velvet blend that you get in all 
milk-rich dishes with Carnation Milk—heat-refined and 
homogenized to super-creamy smoothness! . . . Try this 
recipe—then write for Carnation’s new ‘‘Velvet Blend Book,” 
containing dozens more. If you'd also like a quantity recipe 
(serving 48) for Peach Cream Pic, please mention it when 
you write... Carnation Company, Dept. 751-B, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PEACH CREAM PIE 


Milk-rich and luscious! 























% cup sugar 2 cups Carnation Milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
4 cup flour undiluted, scalded 1 9-inch baked pastry shell 
'¢ teaspoon salt 2 eggs 14 peach slices 


Mix sugar, flour, and salt; slowly add Carnation Milk. Cook in double boiler 
until thick, stirring constantly. Add small amount of this mixture to slightly 
beaten eggs; stir into remaining mixture; cook 4 minutes. Add vanilla. Cool; 
pour into pastry shell. Arrange peach slices on top. Garnish with whipped Car- 
nation Milk and sliced cherry. Chill. Serves 6 to 8. 
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ilmost everyone now appreciates the importance of good packaging for foods. Not so 
generally understood, however, is the low cost of good packaging for many foods. Often 
the consumer need pay no more for a product properly packaged than for the same pro- 


duct improperly packaged. 


Here is a good illustration of the above fact: The cost of the preferred package for butter 
. . . the paraffined carton with parchment innerurap . . . is less than ONE CENT per 


pound of butter. And the benefits to the consumer are substantial. 


The paraffined carton protects butter quality in transit, in the store, in the home refrig- 
erator. It protects against dirt and handling, loss of moisture, contaminating odors, the 
deteriorating effects of light and heat. The paraffined carton insures more enjoyment 
from the butter you eat . . . and is well worth looking for every time you make a butter 


purchase. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons — 


1. ‘Preserves quality and flavor. 5. Reduces moisture loss. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. Convenience in handling. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 

4. Gives better sanitary protection 8. Provides brand identification 
and prevents crushing. and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 









PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 West Washington Street - Chicage 2, Illinois 















THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN CARTONS 
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Washington News... 





@ An unexpected hearing on rent control 
called for February 6 brought quick action 
from Association officials. Our AHEA legisla- 
tive principles, as voiced at the annual meeting 
in Cleveland last June, include support of 
“legislation to prevent increases in the cost of 
living” and “legislation to reduce the cost of 
housing to put decent, sanitary hcmes within 
reach of the lower-income groups.”’ 

Mrs. Ella McNaughton, AHEA legislative 
chairman, sent to the Senate hearing commit- 
tee a statement from which the following 
excerpt is taken: 


The living standards of American families have 
been a major interest of the Association during 
its 38 years of work for the welfare of the home. 
At present these living standards are threatened 
by the housing emergency. To a low-income 
family, a 15 per cent rent rise might mean the 
cost of a month’s food. We, therefore, again 
ask continuance of the present rent control as an 
aid to families in meeting living costs during an 
inflationary period. 


@ Bipartisan federal aid to education forms 
the content of bill S472, introduced in the 
Senate on February 1. It follows the pattern 
of $181 sponsored by Thomas-Hill-Taft in the 
79th Congress. However, it has grown in 
importance. Eight senators—Taft (Ohio), 
Cooper (Ky.), Smith (N. J.), Tobey (N. H.), 
Hill (Ala.), Thomas (Utah), Chavez (N. 
Mex.), Ellender (La.)—are the present spon- 
sors. 

In the Senate such education bills are re- 
ferred to the labor and public welfare com- 
mittee, personnel of which is: Taft (Ohio), 
Aiken (Vt.), Ball (Minn.), Smith (N. J.), 
Morse (Oreg.), Donnell (Mo.), Jenner (Ind.), 
Ives (N. Y.), Thomas (Utah), Murray (Mont.), 
Pepper (Fla.), Ellender (La.), Hill (Ala.). 

In the House, education bills go to the educa- 
tion and labor committee for discussion. 
Serving on this committee are Representatives 
Hartley (N. J.), Landis (Ind.), Hoffman 
(Mich.), McCowen (Ohio), Schwabe (Mo.), 











McConnell (Pa.), Gwinn (N. Y.), Buck (N. 
Y.), Brehm (Ohio), Smith (Kans.), Kirsten 
(Wisc.), MacKinnon (Minn.), Owens (IIl.), 
Kearns (Pa.), Nixon (Calif.), Lesinski (Mich.), 
Barden (N. C.), Kelley (Pa.), Fisher (Tex.), 
Powell (N. Y.), Wood (Ga.), Madden (Ind.), 
Klein (N. Y.), Kennedy (Mass.), Lucas 
(Tex.). 

These committees of the Senate and House 
must approve any bill referred to them before 
the bill can be considered for final action by 
the respective bodies. 

The crisis in public education merits study 
and action. Write to your senator or the 
Senate Document Room, Washington 25, 
D.C., fora copy of $472. Study it and discuss 
it. Let your legislative chairman know your 
reaction and give her any help she needs. 


@ To Washington in February came Dorothy 
Dickins of the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and chairman of AHEA’s family 
economics—home management division to at- 
tend a meeting of the technical advisory com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
which she helped to work out a minimum 
budget for a working-man’s family. She has 
been asked to serve on the consumers’ advisory 
committee to the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, referred to on the Wash- 
ington News page of the January issue. 


@ A new cabinet member may emerge from 
consideration of S140, a. bill which would 
create a new federal department to be known 
as the department of health, education, and 
security, with a mandate to “promote the 
general welfare of the people of the United 
States by aiding and fostering progress 
throughout the nation in the fields of health, 
education, security, and related services con- 
tributing to individual, family, and com- 
munity well being.” The secretary of such a 
department would have a seat in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet with three undersecretaries, one 
each for health, education, security. 
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A Job Analysis of Homemaking 


MARGARET NOBLE SAVIN 


Mrs. Savin, mother of three children, is now living in Pennsylvania and 
has devoted herself to homemaking since her marriage in 1923. Follow- 
ing graduation from Iowa State College in 1917 she taught for six years 
in high schools, Cornell University, and the University of Nebraska. 


T WAS on a peaceful pre-Pearl-Harbor 
Saturday. Suzanne was asking me to put 
a water wave in her hair when I finished 
washing it. 

“Ho-hum!” I said as I rubbed soapy 
lather through the fine golden hair, ““A mother 
has to be a beauty operator as well as a cook 
and a chauffeur!” 

Gleefully Suzanne took it up, “and half a 
music teacher and a divider into threes!” 
(There are three children in our family.) 
I made a rapid calculation; the water wave 
would take at least 15 minutes. How could 
I crowd it in with all the other things that 
had to be done before lunch? And right after 
lunch I was taking a carload of Suzanne’s 
friends to the zoo. The day was a busy one. 
But this budding feminine interest in her 
appearance should be encouraged in this 
lovely little harum-scarum, whom it was 
hard to get even to comb her hair. Somehow 
I managed to set the wave. But a train 
of thought went on from there: How many 
jobs has a homemaker? 


A Puzzling Question 


How many jobs does a homemaker have? 
The question has kept percolating through 
my mind in the intervening years. Job 
analyses are common in industry. In 
analyzing homemaking as a job, one finds 
that back of the more obvious tasks there 
are many intangibles that are hard to get 


hold of but which are nonetheless important. 
In seeking to identify them we are apt to get 
human relationships all tangled up with 
practical economics and muscular labor. We 
discover right off that except for those families 
who are in the high-income brackets, the 
homemaker is both manager and laborer— 
director, foreman, and flunky! She is jack- 
of-all-trades and master of several. 

The homemaker runs the world’s smallest 
institution, the home. Smallest, but who 
would say least important? In managerial 
duties hers closely parallel those of an efficient 
hotel manager. Each must keep the house- 
keeping wheels running smoothly, unob- 
trusively. The hotel manager hires most 
of the work done and supervises it; the home- 
maker may hire part of the work done and 
supervise it or she may do all of it herself. 
As housekeeper she may be _laundress, 
chambermaid, cleaning woman. She is the 
caretaker of house, furnishings, and equipment, 
and insect eradicator. She may even on 
occasion tend the furnace, paint or refinish 
furniture, do minor carpentering, plumbing, 
or electrical repairs. Often she is gardener 
and handyman. Always she is chairman of 
the lost and found department and chief 
message taker. 

Hotels operate on a definite time schedule, 
a set routine. The homemaker may not 
consciously organize her work according to 
a time schedule; but she has the week’s work 
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well in mind, also the day’s activities, and 
a plan for fitting in seasonal variations. 
Skillful weaving of many loose threads into 
a pattern is the result of mental schedules 
she makes for herself and family. A com- 
fortable routine makes for smoothness of 
living and is essential in times when nervous 
tension is high. 

The homemaker is the family purchasing 
agent. Major divisions of the budget have 
no doubt been worked out with her husband, 
but the detail of buying is her responsibility. 
She is chief budgeter, shopper, marketer, 
penny-stretcher. Reliable studies have been 
made which show that 85 per cent of all 
purchases are made by women. And it is 
no simple task. Consumer buying in these 
days calls for keen judgment in determining 
real values. Glittering advertisements read 
like fairy tales, and a bewildering maze of 
new and synthetic materials complicate the 
choice. Luxury goods flood the markets; 
their price is high and their service short. 
Home preparation or manufacture of goods 
has declined markedly from what it was in 
our mother’s time; but to supply the modern 
family’s needs from the markets of today 
takes much time, patience, and energy. 
With inflation this task has become even 
more difficult. Do you know of any activity 
that is more exhausting than a day’s shopping? 

The homemaker is the family nutritionist. 
She is dietitian, menu-planner, cook, dish- 
washer. The nutrition of the family members 
depends on the meals she serves. Varied 
and attractive meals, planned and prepared 
to provide essential nutrients and served in 
an atmosphere conducive to relaxation and 
the enjoyment of food are evidenced in 
well-nourished bodies—no small accomplish- 
ment. Here is a field in which artistry can 
be developed that brings appreciation to 
the homemaker and pleasure to family and 
friends. It may take an hour to prepare 
some special treat that is consumed in a few 
minutes when the family gathers round, but 
it is a tangible such as this that becomes 
part of the loved picture of home. Jimmie’s 
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eager call as he comes in the door after foot- 
ball practice, “What’s for dinner, Mom?” 
attests the importance of this part of his 
mother’s job. 

The homemaker is also clothing specialist 
for the family. She plans wardrobes, 
purchases or makes new garments, mends 
old ones. She must be on her toes to keep 
pace with the trend in fashions and changes 
in fabrics yet hold the line as to durability 
and wear. She tries to make sure that each 
member is adequately clothed within the 
budget. She makes a delicate balance of 
economic cost and psychological need and 
helps decide whether Mary’s desire for a new 
party dress is more urgent than the need for 
a new set of curtains for the living room. 
Her competence in the field of clothing is 
largely responsible for the appearance of each 
member of the family as he goes out into the 
world. 

Whether she is aware of it or not, every 
homemaker is an interior decorator. She 
chooses color schemes, selects furnishings, 
and creates the physical harmonies of the home 
which make for comfort, utility, and beauty. 
The children’s mental picture of home in 
after years will include the colors and taste, 
or the starkness and drabness, of the physical 
aspects of home. As they grow, each child 
must have his own sanctum where he can 
express his own ideas and house his treasures, 
whether they be birds or boats or pin-up 
girls. 


Human Considerations Interwoven 


Interwoven through all the activities of 
home is the human factor. None of the activi- 
ties mentioned can be divorced from human 
considerations. Individual likes enter into 
menu planning, personality influences clothes 
selection. Smooth management of the house 
is geared to the comfort, well-being, and 
pleasure of the inhabitants. But we come 
now to the particular responsibilities con- 
nected with human relationships. First is 
the marriage relationship, the foundation on 
which the home is built. As wife the woman 
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is companion, helpmate, social partner, love- 
mate, and sexual partner to her husband. 
Even when there are no children a homemaker 
makes an important contribution in main- 
taining a happy home for her husband, a 
which man 
she 


harmonious background from 


functions at his best. As _ hostess 


their friends and his business 


As social partner she joins in 
make 


entertains 
associates. 
his relaxation and recreation which 
him more ready to handle problems on the 
job. She is companion and confidante; in 
talking things through with her, his ideas 
take shape and crystallize. The art of being 
a good listener is something for the wife to 
As lovemates and sexual partners 


other af- 


cultivate. 


husbands and wives afford each 


fectional expression and gratification, an 
important factor in physical and emotional 


health. 


Homemaker Is Key Person 


As mother, the homemaker is responsible 
for the all-round development of her children. 
She is health supervisor, hygiene instructor, 
nursemaid for 24 hours a day. In times of 
sickness she decides when they need to see 
a doctor and becemes the nurse who carries 
out his instructions. She also sees that the 
children get preventive shots at the proper 
She positive 
the physical 


develops in them a 
attitude health 
well-being of their bodies. 

So intimately bound up with the physical 
care as to be inseparable from it is the psy- 
chological side. Mother is teacher, trainer 
in skills and techniques, playmate, confidante, 
interpreter of the outside world, mental hygi- 


time. 


toward and 


enist, and child psychologist. Here are some 
of the intangibles which every mother performs 
either consciously or unconsciously. She is 
arbiter, peacemaker, playground supervisor. 
It takes all of a woman’s natural sensitivity 
to persons, her innate understanding and 
love, plus all she can learn from psychology 
to enable her to handle some of the situations 
which arise in every family. 

Every family is a laboratory of human 
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And the homemaker is the 
key person. For her work she has been con- 
ditioned through courtship, marriage, inter- 
course, pregnancy, childbirth, and the tender 
Who else can be so 
A mother 


relationships. 


months of lactation. 
well fitted for rearing her child? 
may be able to delegate the most punctilious 
schedule of feeding, bath, nap, and sunbath; 
but whom can she hire to love the child, to 
help him over all the little and big problems 
make strong little 
souls. Children require the security of being 
wanted, and to a child (perhaps even to grown- 
ups) being wanted means the loved one wants 
to be with If she hires someone to 
replace her, she is denying both the child and 


which impressions on 


him. 


herself a natural heritage. 


As director of social life and recreation 


leader, the homemaker instigates parties, 
outings, and vacations. She trains the 
children in manners and social customs. 


She helps them establish themselves with 
their friends. Some mothers spend hours 
as chauffeur, taking the children to school, 
music or dancing lessons, and club meetings. 
The physical act of driving takes up her time 


and nervous energy, but that is not the 
important thing. The important thing is 
that she is promoting the educational and 
social development of the child. Mother 
is the standard setter in the home. She sets 


the physical standards of neatness and cleanli- 
ness and many others, including standards of 
As the family 
often 


punctuality and courtesy. 
the 
who raises social standards to 
She is promoter of cultural 


rises in economic scale it is 
the woman 
the new level. 
pursuits: music, art, education. 

The homemaker is also a practical soci- 
ologist. She is the letter writer who keeps 
in touch with the other branches of the family. 
It is she who passes on family traditions 
and group 

Upon what does the emotional tone of 
the family depend? Foremost, upon the 
congenial union of individuals—man 
and wife. And more specifically upon the 
It is her joy and her job to create 


mores. 


two 


wife. 
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a haven where her husband may return at 
night from the frustrations of his job and 
find repose and refreshment; where little 
children have shelter and care and the warm 
love that is as necessary to their emotional 
well-being as sunshine and food are to their 
physical growth; where growing children can 
work out their conflicts and find security 
while they grope and grow to emotional 
maturity. In such an atmosphere the native 
abilities of each member find a chance for 
expression and development. 


Interests Extend beyond Home 


But the homemaker’s place is not entirely 
in the home. Because her job is continuous 
she needs to get away from it for relaxation, 
for stimulation, for perspective. One wise 
homemaker said, “I just have to get away 
for an afternoon with my bridge foursome 
where I can laugh and be gay, even silly! 
I have to keep my sense of humor uppermost— 
so much depends upon it.” 

Another said, ““Ed and I have to have our 
times of getting away together. Why,” 
with a happy chuckle, ‘“‘we have been known 
to pack our bags and go to a hotel right here 
in this city for a week end!” 

Little problems loom too large when a 
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homemaker confines her interests to the 
boundaries of home. They shrink to manage- 
able proportions if she adjusts her perspective 
by contact with the outside world. Outside 
interests make her more interesting and stimu- 
lating to her family. And she owes it to the 
community to take a citizen’s part in com- 
munity affairs. Too, she is a_ neighbor, 
probably active in school co-operation, in 
children’s clubs, in church or civic groups. 
As her family needs her less, she can expand 
these activities more until, when children 
are grown, these “extra curricular” activities 
take up a sizeable share of her energies. 

Does all this add up to a challenging job? 
Where else can a woman find such full expres- 
sion of her feminine self? Homemaking is 
a versatile job which offers a chance to develop 
skills in any direction. It is the most joyous, 
important, and creative role open to a woman 
if she embraces its opportunities. For the 
majority of women fullest flowering comes 
in the homemaker’s role, and fullest flowering 
yields her greatest contribution. Stretching 
out and on are the influences of 30 million 
homemakers in the United States, each 
carrying on in her small sphere. May each 
live up to the full possibilities of homemaking 
and thrill to the importance of her job! 





| A performance of the 
| famed St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Opera is a 
“must” for those at- 
tending AHEA’s 38th 
annual meeting in St. 
Louis next June. 
“Muny” operas are 
| given in the natural 
&| amphitheater of beau- 
tiful Forest Park. 
me See page 34 of 
| the advertising sec- 
tion for details and 
reservation form. 
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Accidents from Highly Flammable Clothing 


MARJORIE W. SANDHOLZER 


Mrs. Sandholzer, assistant chemist of the fire resistance section of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, has prepared this discussion as a result of 
interest aroused by the brief note about burns caused by the ignition of 
highly flammable clothing which was published in the June 1946 Journal. 


OST flammable among the fibers 
commonly used in the fabrication of clothing 
materials are those of cellulosic origin, such 
as cotton and rayon. Fibers of animal 
origin—wool, hair, and silk—are not so 
flammable and do not present a comparable 
hazard. A thin, lightweight, natural silk 
fabric may burn as rapidly as many cottons, 
but silk which is heavily weighted with tin 
salts is much less flammable. The recently 
developed, truly synthetic fibers nylon and 
Vinyon are also less flammable than cotton 
and rayon although they melt at relatively 
low temperatures. Glass fibers are incom- 
bustible, and the amount of oil or coatings 
used in the finished cloth is generally not 
large enough to introduce a fire hazard. 

The high flammability of ordinary cotton 
and rayon fabrics and the necessity for caution 
in their use around fires is quite generally 
understood. However, among fabrics 
developed in recent years a few have appeared 
which ignite so easily and burn so rapidly 
as to constitute a hazard beyond normal 
experience and expectation. The worst among 
such have been certain materials 
carrying a long, fine nap of rayon or cotton 
simulation of lamb’s 
The chaps of 


fabrics 


sometimes in 
wool or other hair 
certain cowboy playsuits which have figured 
recently in the serious or fatal burning of a 
number of children were made from material 
of this type. In the form of a long, fine 
nap the fibers present a large surface area, 
freely exposed to air, hence, afford conditions 
ideal for easy ignition and rapid spread of 
flame. A child dressed in such material, 
running through smouldering leaves, need 


fibers, 
fibers. 
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only stir up a few hot sparks to find himself 
ablaze. 


Some Statistics 


In a study recently carried out by the 
National Bureau of Standards, hospital records 
were obtained of about 250 accidental burns 
resulting from clothing ignited by common, 
relatively small sources of ignition around 
the home—such as open grates, gas flames, 
trash fires, matches, and cigarettes. Burns 
resulting from occupational accidents, ex- 
plosions, and burning buildings and those 
involving gasoline or other highly flammable 
liquids were not considered, since the type 
of clothing could have had little bearing on 
the accidents. Whenever possible, the 
hospital reports were amplified with further 
details obtained by direct correspondence 
with the patient or his family. 

Of 47 accidents for which the unusually 
flammable nature of certain fabrics in the 
clothing appeared to have been largely respon- 
sible, 40 involved napped rayons or cottons 
with particularly fine- or long-nap fibers. 
Thirty-seven were cowboy suit accidents. 
One of the seven remaining accidents was 
caused by the ignition of a Santa Claus 
beard, and three by the ignition of grass 
skirts—not usual items of apparel but highly 
flammable. The other three accidents in- 
volved coated or especially treated fabrics: 
an “‘oiled silk” apron which touched the coils 
of an electric stove, an “oil treated’ raincape 
which ignited from a cigarette, and a 
“varnished braid’”’ around the hem of a net 
evening gown which caught fire as it brushed 
over a cigarette on the floor. 
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Although this study covered only a very 
small fraction of the accidents involving 
ignited clothing, it gave indications of the 
most serious hazards in fabrics. Apparently, 
the number of fabrics now produced which 
can be considered uncommonly hazardous 
is small. However, a few have appeared, 
and it is important that both the industry 
and the public know those presenting par- 
ticular danger. Rayon and cotton fabrics 
carrying a long, fine nap probably constitute 
the major part of the very hazardous group 
at present. Regardless of appearance, a 
nap cannot be made too fine or too long without 
becoming a decided fire hazard. Thin coated 
fabrics, which may be designed primarily 
for other purposes such as shower curtains 
and draperies, must be used with caution 
in clothing. Comparative tests indicate that 
some of the light rayon nets which may be 
used in hat veils, dresses, or trimmings burn 
with hazardous rapidity. 


About Permanent Flameproofing 


Unfortunately, the ideal solution of the 
problem of hazardous clothing, an _inex- 
pensive, permanent flameproofing treatment 
which could be applied to all fabrics during 
manufacture, has not yet been realized. 
The fire- and weather-resistant treatments 
used on canvas and duck for tentage and out- 
door exposure are not suitable for finer fabrics. 
Flameproofing treatments effective in lighter 
weightings and suitable for fine fabrics are 
water soluble and must be renewed after 
each laundering. However, the water soluble 
treatments are simple, easily applied at home, 
and can be used to much advantage for articles 
such as curtains which are not laundered 
frequently, or for children’s clothes where, 
though laundering is frequent, protection 
is of particular importance. A few com- 
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mercial laundries have offered a flameproofing 
service using these treatments, but some of 
them discontinued it during the wartime 
pressure of other work. The flameproofers 
are applied from a water solution, however, 
and are not easily used on fabrics with a long 
nap because of the difficulty of restoring the 
nap, matted by wetting. (For fuller infor- 
mation on flameproofing, reference is made to 
National Bureau of Standards Circular No. 
455, “Flameproofing of Textiles,” copies of 
which are obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 
10 cents.) 

The lack of permanence of these treatments 
makes them of little interest to commercial 
fabric finishers. A few formulas have been 
developed which are at least partially resistant 
to laundering, but they have been either too 
complicated to come into general use or have 
so stiffened the fabric that a severe softening 
process was required. Very attractive claims 
are made for some recently developed treat- 
ments which were restricted to the use of 
the armed forces during the war, but their 
value for consumer fabrics has not yet been 
established. Work on the development of 
new formulas is active, however, and there 
is considerable interest in the possibility of 
permanently treating the fibers before spinning 
or weaving to produce fabrics which require 
no flameproofing after manufacture. 

For the present the best precaution which 
an individual may take against accidents 
from unusually flammable fabrics is to avoid 
the purchase for clothing of very fine- or long- 
napped rayon and cotton materials and to 
be cautious in the use of coated fabrics for 
clothing. Effective water-soluble flame- 
proofing treatments may be applied easily 
at home to any fabrics which can be saturated 
in water without damage. 


Leading in AHEA Membership gains 


Leading in membership gains on February 1 as compared to a year ago were 
the following states: Ohio, Texas, North Carolina, New Jersey, Missouri. 
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When Students Help in Program Planning 


BEULAH I. COON 


Miss Coon has been the agent for studies and research in home economics 


education for the U. 


S. Office of Education since 1930. 


Earlier she 


taught at the universities of Nebraska and Chicago and was state super- 


intendent of home economics in Arizona. 


She holds degrees from the Unt- 


versity of Wisconsin and from Teachers College, Columbia University. 


WO college administrators meeting 
at a national convention were comparing notes 
on policies. They were busily discussing: Who 
should make decisions for the department- 
the dean? The dean and heads of depart- 
Should other staff members partic- 
ipate? Should consulted? 
Should student opinion be sought? Said one 
understand that in 


ments? 
alumnae _ be 
administrator, “Why I 
some colleges even students are asked what 
they think the certain 
courses and how they think they should be 
How could students know anything 
What a waste of time! 


of importance of 
taught! 
about such things? 
Students are just too immature to have a basis 
for judgment.”’ 

It took courage, but the second administra- 
tor dared to disagree, “I feel quite differently 
about that. We’ve had students as members 
of our curriculum committee for four years. 
Nothing we’ve ever done has been more 
thought-provoking or helped more to keep us on 
our toes. Students have many ideas that staff 
members never think of. They are good ideas, 
too. They have helped to improve our pro- 
gram in many ways.” 

Such differences of opinion are common, 
commoner than think! Listen in on 
almost any conference on program planning 
and you will hear comments like the following: 
“The one ‘who knows best’ should make the 
decisions,” “Tt is worth while 
to pool different points of view,” says another. 
“Those whose practices are affected should 


you 


declares one. 


assist inmaking decisions,” says a third person. 
It was because of such disagreements that 


I asked home economics administrators in 


w 


seven colleges where students had been helping 
reconsider programs to reply to four questions: 


How have students been chosen? 

How have they participated? 

What is the reaction of the staff to their participa- 
tion? 

What other items can you suggest in relation to their 
participation which would be helpful to other 
colleges wanting to try out the plan? 


How Are Students Chosen? 

Selection of students in these seven colleges 
to assist with planning programs runs the 
whole gamut of They were 
chosen by the administrator, they were chosen 
by the faculty committee, they volunteered to 
assist, they were elected as their represent- 
atives by students after the responsibilities to 


possibilities. 


be assumed were described. 

Here is how one administrator describes her 
selection of students, ‘‘I chose the students for 
this committee work, selecting members from 
each class and representatives interested in 
different fields, such as teaching, homemaking, 
hospital dietetics, and so on, and the presidents 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron and the Home Eco- 
nomics Club.” 

In sharp contrast, another administrator 
says: “Each class elected two representatives. 
Before voting, the groups were told the kinds 
of problems to be dealt with and considered 
the qualifications needed. Each student gave 
a first, second, and third choice for the person 
she would like to have represent her.”” The 
six students having the highest number of 
votes served on the committee with five staff 
members and two alumnae. 


wn 
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In five other institutions the choice of 
students varied between these extremes: In 
one, students volunteered their services after 
a staff member had described to the home 
economics club the problem which the faculty 
was studying. From these volunteers four 
student committees were formed. In another, 
the faculty curriculum committee chose one 
student from each professional group to serve 
regularly on the committee. 

In a third, the freshman class at the close 
of the first quarter elected six of its members to 
serve as an advisory council. This council 
met monthly with the faculty members who 
taught freshman courses. The council mem- 
bers included girls with widely differing 
interests, family and educational backgrounds, 
and social interest on the campus. To quote 
this report: ‘The faculty were pleased and sur- 
prised at the objective way in which students 
discussed various problems of curriculum.” 

At a fourth college, meetings were first held 
with all juniors and seniors. When this group 
proved to be too large, the faculty decided to 
seek suggestions from three classes where all 
four levels were represented. 

In the fifth college, selection of students 
alternated between the faculty and the students 
themselves. 


What Part Do Students Take? 


in the use of students 
was also reported. One institution had four 
student committees. These committees sub- 
mitted their recommendations for program 
changes to the faculty in writing. In another 
institution student-faculty-alumnae commit- 
tees met regularly to study the college pro- 
gram and its outcomes and to make recommen- 
dations. 

Students have set up objectives, given 
their points of view regarding objectives set 
up by the faculty, sampled student and 
alumnae opinion through questionnaires and 
interviews, and helped other students under- 
stand the reasons why certain changes could 
not be made. 

In one teachers college where faculty mem- 


Great variation 
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bers get the students’ ideas primarily in three 
classes, the administrator reports that the 
freshmen discuss first their problems as college 
girls in home economics, then they try to find 
out if the present curriculum helps girls solve 
these problems. This sometimes reveals gaps 
in the college program. Freshman sugges- 
tions, she says, “were spontaneous and 
unprejudiced. They knew what they wanted 
and were nothing loathe to speak up.” 

In the same institution the housing course 
deals first with social and economic needs of 
the families in the state. This is followed by 
a discussion of ways in which a home economics 
woman can help solve these problems. The 
administrator says that the frank criticisms 
of the students “proved to me that my pet 
course was not meeting a need common to all 
and should not be required. The next college 
catalog indicated this change.”’ 

“Our students have co-operated in more than 
curriculum work,” reports another college 
administrator. ‘They have made plans for 
special lecturers; for a student-faculty forum 
concerned with requirements of various curric- 
ula; for student visitation day, when the 
university home economics students returned 
to their high schools to talk with pupils about 
going to college and the professions open to 
the trained home economist; and for a recrea- 
tion program for the campus.”” She says that 
the first few meetings with the students were 
spent listening to the changes they would like 
to have made immediately in the department. 
Students were encouraged to talk freely 
(though not about personalities) and sug- 
gestions were noted carefully. Later they 
worked out the following kinds of development 
they hoped to gain during the four years at 
the university: 


To have some understanding of ourselves and 
others 

To have some understanding of the world in which 
we live 

To be able to speak and write correctly 

To be prepared to earn a living in addition to 
making a home 

To gain a feeling of responsibility for changing our 
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own behavior in light of the knowledge gained 
as a student 

To enjoy reading and to form the habit of reading 

To form some effective habits of studying 

To gain some background for managing time 

To gan some judgment in the management of 
finances 

To become acquainted with professional resources 

To develop a way of living that shows we are 
applying our knowledge to everyday problems 

To learn to enjoy associating with people 

To gain an objective attitude toward things and 
situations 


At the same time students were setting up 
objectives, the staff had been setting up goals 
for students and a meeting of the two groups 
was arranged to discuss these. 

The students then studied the resources in 
the university which they could use in attain- 
ing these goals. Classroom methods in which 
students had a part were thought especially 
important: ““The lecture method,” they said, 
“defeats these aims we have set up.” 

In another college, students interviewed 
alumnae as well as undergraduates who were 
either taking or had taken the courses. They 
discussed freely with the faculty the methods 
They considered the content 
Then they 


used in classes. 
of required and elective courses. 
assisted in planning for a reallocation of ma- 
terial so that certain important kinds of help 
previously given only to a few students in 
elective courses could be made available to all. 


Is Student Sharing Desirable? 


The more closely staff and students have 
worked together, the more enthusiastic the 
staff members seem to be. 

In an institution where the relationship was 
primarily with the department chairman, the 
chairman reports, ‘“‘many of the staff expressed 
an interest and seemed to gain much from work- 
ing with students. A few were very /uke- 
warm to the idea.” 

In the university where student recom- 
mendations were sent only in writing to all 
the staff, the department head reports that 
students were very pleased to be asked to help 
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but a bit disappointed because changes they 
suggested were not made immediately. Some 
staff members, however, ‘‘resented criticism 
of their courses but something has happened 
to make the courses more appealing to the 
students since the criticisms were voiced.” 
As a whole, the staff felt “students did some 
real thinking on our curriculum problems, and 
I believe we need to use the students more than 
we have done as we proceed in our study.” 

From the institution where both class dis- 
cussion and informal comments of students 
were used this comment comes: “I doubt if 
the girls have any idea what a large share they 
have had in making the course they now 
pursue. the teachers are in- 
terested in their opinions. I think every mem- 
ber of the home economics staff will agree 
that as long as we seek student opinion, our 
curriculum will never become static.” 

From the institution where students have 


They know 


been carrying more and more responsibility 
with the staff, the faculty curriculum com- 
mittee says greatest help has come from group 
interviews students continuous 
participation by student representatives. “It 
is essential to build a rapport with the students 
that will keep the discussion centered objec- 
tively. An increase in student-faculty under- 
standing, an improved student-faculty re- 
lationship, and a growing respect for the 
student and her needs have been some of the 


with and 


positive outcomes of the co-operative venture.” 

From the chairman of the department where 
students elected their own representatives to 
serve with staff and alumnae on the curric- 
ulum committee comes this comment: 


I believe I speak for all members of the staff 
when I say we have been surprised and gratified 
by the active participation and constructive sug- 
gestions given by student members of the curric- 
ulum committees. They have taken responsi- 
bilities seriously and done some very good thinking 
in regard to some of the specific problems of our 
college. They have raised questions that I am 
sure would never have been considered had they 
not been serving as members. 

During the course of the two years there has 
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developed a much freer give and take between 
staff and students which seems to me to be one of 
the important outcomes of the committee work. 
There has also developed a greater respect on the 
part of some of the members of the staff for 
constructive student opinion. Specific course 
content has already been changed in many instances 
as a result of discussions, and much thought has 
been stimulated in regard to certain phases of 
our work which the students have felt were either 
under- or over-emphasized. 

I feel that the work of the committees has also 
provided an opportunity for the staff to develop a 
student appreciation of the program within the 
school of home economics. I am sure they under- 
stand some of the difficulties and problems involved 
much better than they have in the past, and know 
that some of their complaints, although justified, 
are due to limitations over which we have no con- 
trol. There has been a greater chance for the 
students to know about our goals in planning 
curricula. 


College administrators were asked what 
other ideas they might like to suggest to 
institutions wanting to experiment with 
students and staff working together on program 
planning. Suggestions emphasized three 
major ideas—how to plan time for meeting 
together, how to get the right kind of represen- 
tation, and how to get rapport in working with 
students. 

Comments went about as follows: “I feel 
the group should represent student opinion 
rather than consist of students which the 
faculty might like to see on such a committee.” 
“Students should consider carefully the basis 
for choice of their representatives. Topics to 
be discussed should be announced enough in 
advance to allow time for preparation.” 

“The meeting should be scheduled at a time 
when both faculty and students can attend.” 
“Tf the schedule includes a period for meetings 
of clubs and sororities this may give both staff 
and students a time which can be depended 


” 


on. 

“Listen carefully and understandingly to 
both the practical and constructive and the 
impractical and destructive comments of stu- 
dents.” 
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“See that staff as well asstudents understand 
the purpose of joint meetings and be assured 
the discussions are not concerned with person- 
alities.”” 

‘Keep careful and accurate records of group 
conferences and interviews.” 

“If students work only with a committee, 
report results frequently to the entire staff.” 

“Have a discussion chairman who en- 
courages an expression of genuine discontent, 
if it exists, with an analysis of reasons for its 
existence, and who develops a maximum of 
understanding concerning existing problems. 
If students can get the feeling that we are 
together searching for the best answer and 
that it is essential to pool all of the best 
thinking about the curriculum in order to make 
it most ¢ffective, thoughtful free discussion is 
more apt to result.” 

Having students share in program planning 
can be as rewarding an experience for staff as 
it is for students. A few may enjoy making 
the decisions and having others carry them out. 
They may also be interested in the apparent 
saving of time which seems to result. But 
the apparent gains give a sense of false security. 

The degree of student development is likely 
to parallel very closely the extent of responsi- 
bility for their own development which 
students carry. Many excellent ideas will be 
contributed by thoughtful students which will 
make the program as a whole and the daily 
activities more significant. Both staff and 
students usually will come to enjoy the creative 
close relationship which results from working 
together for the same ends. The faculty 
member is no longer on a pedestal but a valued, 
helpful partner. When students are clear 
about their own goals, they tend to see many 
opportunities not only in the laboratory and 
library but also on the campus, in the com- 
munity, in their homes, and in vacation 
employment and to use these, too, as learning 
situations. Moreover, the faculty and stu- 
dents have the satisfaction of watching them- 
selves grow in understanding techniques and 
principles of democracy so needed in schools 
and colleges as well as in the world today. 
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The AHEA Saga—Part VI 


KETURAH EF. BALDWIN 


Miss Baldwin presents in this issue the sixth installment of the history 


of the AHEA. 


HE whole is equal to the sum of 
its parts in mathematical language, but in 
co-operative organizational language the whole 
becomes greater because of its parts. The 
begetters of the Association recognized the 
complexity of home economics and encouraged 
meetings of interested in different 
kinds of subject matter and in various fields. 

Even at the Lake Placid Conferences, special 
toward the work of 


groups 


attention was directed 
the teacher and the work of those interested 
in management of the home and the insti- 
tutional household. It was the meeting of 
the teaching section of the Lake Placid Con- 
ference in December 1908 that bowed itself 
out as the meeting of the AHEA. The teach- 
ing group was referred to as the education 
section in 1910. A conference of institution 
managers in July 1910 was reported as a meet- 
ing of the administration section of the AHEA. 
With the exception of 1913, this group held 
1915. 


The papers and reports of most of these meet- 


separate meetings annually through 


ings were printed as separate publications or 
as special issues of the Bulletin or JOURNAL. 


Sections (later Divisions and Departments) 


Constitutional provision for sections was 
made in 1911. Formal recognition of early 
organized sections appears as follows: adminis- 
tration, 1912; science, 1915; extension educa- 
tion, 1915; textile, 1918; home economics 
education, 1921. A review and renaming in 
1921 resulted in: foods and nutrition, textile, 
institutional economics, home economics ed- 
ucation, home economics extension. There 
followed, in 1924, groups for businesswomen, 
homemakers, and those interested in related 
art, and in 1927 for those interested in eco- 
nomic and social problems of the home. 





Sections and affiliated group memberships are discussed. 


A reorganization committee’s report, ac- 
cepted in 1930, defined and classified the 
groups by using the terms subject-matter 
divisions and professional departments, with 
the introduction of new terms to represent 
subject matter pertaining to the home and 
such fields of work as research, social service, 
and the realm of the preschool child. 

After some rewording and rearrangement 
and the addition (in 1946) of a new group 
home economists in farm security—the nomen- 
clature was as follows: divisions—art, family 
economics—home management, family rela- 
tions and child development, food and nutri- 
tion, housing, textiles and clothing; depart- 
menis—colleges and universities, elementary 
and secondary schools, extension service, 
farm security (which became Farmers Home 
Admistration in November 1946), home eco- 
nomics in business, home economics in insti- 
tution administration, homemaking, research, 
social welfare and public health, college clubs. 
Much of the work accomplished by AHEA is 
attributable to divisions and departments. 


Affiliated Group Membership 


State Associations. That the AHEA was 
quick to sense the value of the “tie that 
binds” is shown by the preparation, in 1910, 
of a model constitution for branches and a 
constitutional provision for affiliation of local 
home economics societies in 1911 when all 
home economics societies, whether of town, 
state, or region, were put on the same basis. 
In 1912 the list was: Greater New York, 
Teachers of Cooking in New York Schools, 
New England, Grand Rapids, Iowa, Ohio, 
District of Columbia. The next year the 
teachers of New York had become part of 
Greater New York, and Connecticut and 
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Michigan had been added. By 1916 the 
count reached 32, of which 18 were state 
associations. The list kept growing, with the 
state associations taking the lead until finally 
affiliation of associations within the United 
States was restricted to state groups. 
Beginning with 1921, when state member- 
ship also meant national membership, a 
special campaign created a healthy competi- 
tion so that by 1923 all but 4 states were in 
(the “‘in’s” including D. C.); by 1926, all but 
one (that one holding out until 1938). Hawaii 
completed affiliation in 1927 (dropped out 
in 1933); Puerto Rico in 1928. In Canada 
a group in Edmonton affiliated and was 
included in official membership reports until 
1935 although, not being a province, it was 
not eligible on the state basis. Nova Scotia 
was affiliated from 1928 to 1941. The states 
are not only a part of the structure of AHEA 
but are just as surely a vital part of the func- 
tional modus operandi through which the pro- 
gram of the Association is carried out. 
Homemakers. The call for and accomplish- 
ment of affiliation of homemaker groups in 
1936 was the outcome of activities of the home- 
making department. Dues for a group eased 
the way for retaining the interest of home 
economics trained homemakers whose home 
and community activities made it difficult for 
them to maintain individual membership. 
However, those in the group who were re- 
muneratively employed in professional work 
paid individual membership dues. In 1946 
there were 22 affiliated homemaker groups. 
These groups have kept their members in 
touch with current home economics thought 
and contributed to home economics progress 
by making studies, especially on consumer 
problems, and by supporting the legislative 
and other parts of the AHEA’s program. 
Student Clubs. In building its structure 
the AHEA looked to its future security by 
fostering the development of home economics 
student clubs. Although their affiliation was 
not provided for until 1923, they were the 
subject of consideration as early as 1916, 
and in 1922 the states were asked to encourage 
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the formation of student clubs. Way back in 
1912, the Richards Memorial Fund committee 
enlisted the interest of students in its tribute 
to Mrs. Richards. This committee urged the 
schools and colleges to form Richards Home 
Economics Clubs and to celebrate December 
3 (Mrs. Richards’ birthday) as Home Eco- 
nomics Day. A Home Economics Day pro- 
gram was prepared for clubs, and the clubs 
devised their own schemes for raising money. 

The figure 39 for affiliated clubs in 1924 
rose to 342 in a period of two years, increased 
to a top score of 2,517 (316 college clubs, 
2,201 high school) in 1942. 

An advisory committee for student clubs, 
appointed in 1926, encouraged students to 
develop club programs. In that year the 
first plans were made for student representa- 
tion and a student program at the annual 
meeting. The advisory committee compiled 
suggestions for club organization and programs 
for a handbook first published in 1932. This 
was revised in 1938 under the title Home 
Economics Student Clubs. The affiliation of 
clubs in junior high schools was ruled out in 
1935, and the next year the advisory committee 
was asked to organize high school and college 
clubs to function as separate units. 

A magazine for student clubs was issued 
four times a year under the title National 
Magazine of Heme Economics Student Clubs 
from September 1936 through April 1944. 
The title and cover were then changed, and 
Colhecon was published for college clubs only. 
At this time the student club department be- 
came the college club department of the 
AHEA, and the high school clubs formed a 
new organization—the Future Homemakers of 
America. The 1946 count for affiliated college 
clubs was 336. 

Besides the development of their own pro- 
grams, student clubs have participated in or 
helped support some of the special activities 
of the AHEA, such as the Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fund, the Constantinople professor- 
ship, promotion of JouRNaL subscriptions, 
international scholarships, and consumer pur- 


chasing studies. 

















A Technique for Improving Family Housing 


VIRGINIA F. CUTLER 


Dr. Cutler, head of the department of home economics at the University 
of Utah, holds degrees from that institution and Stanford Univer- 


sity. 


Her PhD was received at Cornell University last June. 


She has 


taught in high school, worked in the California Extension Service, and, 
with her two sons, spent two summers at the Vassar Institute of Euthenics. 


ACH member of the family has differ- 
ent ideas as to the adequacy of his home. 
The husband who assumes the role of the bread 
winner may feel that his home is adequate 
if it can be maintained from his income. The 
wife who assumes the role of social leader of 
the community may feel that the home is 
adequate if it is elegantly furnished. Teen- 
age children may consider the home adequate 
if it provides a place to bring their friends for 
dancing or other entertainment. Children un- 
der twelve may consider the home adequate 
if it gives them a place to keep their private 
collections. 

Differences in these ideas of adequacy might 
be the source of real conflict between family 
members. While the husband is making every 
effort to keep costs down, the wife is constantly 
searching for furnishings to add to the luxu- 
rious appearance of the home. The teen agers 
may care little about appearance or luxury; 
all they may want is a place where they can 
have a good time unmolested. The smaller 
children with their rocks, bugs, or beetles 
may add much to the disorderly appearance 
of the home, thus conflicting with the mother’s 
interests. 

It is probable that most of these conflicts 
and under-the-surface irritations are ironed 
out through a give-and-take process. But, if 
each member can be helped to understand and 
to appreciate more fully the needs and interests 
of other members of the family, many con- 
flicting situations may be eliminated. 

An instrument has been developed to pro- 
mote this kind of understanding and in so 
doing help the family in setting up goals for 
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home improvement or the selection of a new 
home. The instrument uses as its focal 
point the home in which the family lives. It 
provides a means whereby the major personal 
and family interests in the home are revealed. 
The clarification of thinking on what consti- 
tutes the housing needs of the family that is 
brought about by using the instrument enables 
and encourages all family members to partici- 
pate in planning for home improvements (J). 
It answers the cry from students of housing, 
architecture, sociology, and family life for a 
method of determining housing needs and 
preferences of family members in order that a 
more functional design may be developed. 


Constructing the Home Values Test 


The technique for making this home values 
test was developed with the aid of techniques 
introduced by Woodruff. It calls first for a 
statement of assumptions. 

The home values test rests on six major 
assumptions: 

1. That a home value is a condition of the 
home which offers an individual or a family 
maximum enhancement of home life. 

2. That a home is a compound of various 
conditions or values. 

3. That in any home various values may 
be present to a large or small degree in a 
pattern unique to each home. 

4. That the home values of greatest impor- 
tance to the individual and family should be 
allowed for in the structure of the house so 
that it will contribute maximally to the type 
of living desired. 

5. That it is possible by the use of the paired 
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comparison technique to determine the relative 
importance of one’s values and to establish 
a family pattern made up of the patterns of 
its members. 

6. That a knowledge of the relative impor- 
tance of home values will enable the family 
to recognize specific features in a home which 
yield maximum satisfaction. 


Ten Basic Values Selected 


Ten basic home values provided the core 
of the test. They were selected following a 
review of the literature pertaining to housing 
values in the fields of education, housing, 
architecture, sociology, and family life. Per- 
sonal interviews with authorities in these sub- 
jects and interviews with families were helpful 
also in determining these ten basic values 
of importance to husbands, wives, and children 
of different backgrounds and social status. 
The ten values selected include beauty, com- 
fort, convenience, location, health, personal 
interests, privacy, safety, friendship activities, 
and economy. 

In accordance with the technique, each value 
was described as if it were an isolated entity 
in order to facilitate comparison of that value 
with every other value. It is recognized at 
the outset that it is impossible to separate 
completely the ten home values; they are all 
intimately related. To attempt a comparison 
of these values may seem absurd, but in actual 
practice they are constantly being compared. 
One house is very attractive in appearance 
but in a poor location; another is well equipped 
for comfort with an ideal heating arrangement 
and other features to make it comfortable, 
but it has a very inconvenient kitchen and 
inadequate storage space. In any transaction 
of buying or renting a house, these values are 
consciously or unconsciously compared. 

The use of this housing technique makes 
clear that the individual’s pattern does not 
consist of a list of isolated characteristics. On 
the contrary, the values in the upper portion 
of the pattern are interpreted as being a cluster 
of interrelated characteristics which contain 
all the values important to the person. 
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Use of Test with 50 Families 


Criteria and Method of Selection of Families. 
To secure an adequate sample of individual 
and family home value patterns for validating 
the instrument, the following criteria were held 
essential to the investigation: (1) a large 
enough group of individuals and families to 
allow comparisons of home value patterns for 
sex, age, and special interests; (2) a large 
enough group of families from each of three 
social prestige levels to allow comparisons of 
home value patterns between the different so- 
cial classes and within each class; (3) families 
of one race only; (4) families having lived in 
the community long enough to hold rather 
well-defined positions in it. 

The task of selecting families to fit the 
criteria required finding a suitable location 
for conducting the study. It required setting 
up indices for social status and obtaining help 
from community leaders well acquainted with 
the people to assist in the ranking of the 
families. 


Differences in Functional Values 


Case studies of the 50 families selected indi- 
cate that the values revealed by the test to 
be important to individuals serve as directives 
in activities related to home life and that 
whether or not the individual realizes it these 
values are evident in the kind of house in 
which he lives and in the kind of activities 
carried on in the home. The values at the 
top of the list are of greatest functional impor- 
tance to the individual, and those at the 
bottom of the list of least functional impor- 
tance. Just as an individual has a unique 
value pattern so also does a family have a 
unique value pattern. To the extent that 
groups of families have similar backgrounds 
and similar goals, they tend to have patterns 
which are alike in important ways. 

The 201 participants in the study were 
classified into groups on the basis of prestige, 
class, age, sex, and kinship. Through the 
use of statistical measures, it was possible to 
determine the pattern for a group and to make 
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The 


proved to be sensitive to group differences. 


comparisons between groups.' test 
It revealed not only differences which one 
would ordinarily expect but differences which 
were somewhat surprising yet understandable 
in light of knowledge of the background of 
the people. the 
that the test does discriminate effectively be- 


From evidence it appears 
tween groups generally conceded to be widely 
separated. Tables 1 and 2 provide statistical 
evidence of the significant difference of hus- 
bands, wives, and children of the three prestige 
classes, though the results reported are appli- 


cable only to the sampling studied. 
Husbands 
The 


upper-class husbands and middle-class hus- 


most significant difference between 
bands pertains to the value beauty (see table 1), 
which is more important for the upper-class 
than for the middle-class. The critical ratio 
of the difference in the two positions is 6.52. 
Personal interests and hobbies are more impor- 


tant for the middle-class husbands, and com- 


fort is more important for upper-class 
husbands. 

There are marked differences between upper- 
class and lower-class husbands. The most 


significant of these are beauty, comfort, friend- 
ship activities, and economy. The first three 
are of greater importance for upper-class 
husbands, and economy is of greater impor- 


tance for lower-class husbands. Beauty and 


| The procedure in determining the group scores was 
as follows: 


a. Summation of rank score for each value = 


b. Square of each rank score and summation of 
== x’ 


squares 


c. Division of both figures by N to get mean and 
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comfort as reflected in the homes of the upper 
class are values which have been consciously 
striven for by them. The lower class have 
probably been too busy getting enough money 
to feed and clothe their families to think about 
beauty and comfort. 

The 


husbands and lower-class husbands are similar 


differences between middle-class 


TABLE 1 

Differences in functional values desired by husbands of 
three prestige classes (figures indicate mean position 

and standard error 


VALUES DESIRED BY VALUES DESIRED BY VALUES DESIRED BY 


UPPER-CLASS 
HUSBANDS 
=13 


Comifort* 
2.4+ 0.41 


Convenience 
4.2+ 0.49 


Friendship 


activities* 


4.3+ 0.72 
Health 
4.9+ 0.73 


Safety 
5.6 + 0.78 


Location 
6.0 + 0.59 
Economy* 
6.1 + 0.28 
Personal 
interests* 


7.1+ 0.69 


Privacy 
7.1+0.54 


Beauty* 
7.34 0.19 


which differs from its position in this group by a 


MIDDLE-CLASS 
HUSBANDS 
V=16 


Convenience* 
3.3 + 0.41 


Comfort 
3.6 + 0.55 


Health 
4.3+ 0.66 


Friendship 


activities* 


4.4+ 0.49 


Safety 


5.3 + 0.69 


Personal 
interests* 
5.5 + 0.68 
Location 
6.0 + 0.00 
Economy* 


6.7 + 0.49 


Privacy 
7.42 0.65 


Beauty* 
8.8 + 0.14 


LOWER-CLASS 
HUSBANDS 
\ a 


Health 


Safety 
4.1+ 0.59 


Economy* 
4.5+ 0.66 

Comfort* 
4.8+ 0.60 


Location 
4.8 +0 52 


Convenience* 
5.6 + 0.47 
Personal 
interests 
5.9 + 0.68 
Friendship 
activities* 


6.5 + 0.16 


Privacy 
6.9 + 0.37 


Beauty* 
8.6 + 0.35 


statistically significant amount. 


* This value occupies a position in other groups 
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to differences between the upper- and lower- 
class husbands. Convenience and friendship 
activities are more important for the middle- 
class than for the lower, and again economy 
is more important for the lower-class than 
for the middle. Middle-class husbands are 
more concerned about convenience, perhaps 


Differences in functional values desired by wives of three 


TABLE 2 


prestige classes (figures indicate mean position 


and standard error) 





VALUES DESIRED BY 


UPPER-CLASS 


WIVES WIVES WIVES 
N=14 N =18 N=17 
Comfort* | Friendship Economy* 
activities* 
2.5 + 0.40 2.640.37 | 2.7+0.49 
| | 
Friendship | Health | Safety* 
activities* | 
2.940.42 | 3.94050 | 4.14 0.63 
Health Comforts* | Health 
4.3+0.51 4.2+ 0.66 4.2+ 0.56 
Convenience Convenience | Comfort* 
4.9+ 0.47 4.7+ 0.57 4.6+ 0.44 
Personal Location* | Convenience 
interests* 
5.3 + 0.63 4.84040 | 5.1+0.47 
Safety* Safety Friendship 
activities* 
6.1 + 0.67 5.7 + 0.68 | 5.5 + 0.64 
| 
| 
Privacy Personal | Location 
interests 
6.6 + 6.2 6.6 + 0.63 | 5.5 + 0.58 
Location* Economy* | Personal 
| interests* 
6.8 + 0.66 6.7 + 0.29 7.1+ 0.48 
Beauty* Privacy Privacy 
6.9 + 0.65 7440.53 | 7.1+40.49 
Economy* Beauty | Beauty* 
8.7 + 0.53 8.5 + 0.42 | 9.3 + 0.30 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





VALUES DESIRED BY 


MIDDLE-CLASS 


| VALUES DESIRED BY 


LOWER-CLASS 





*This value occupies a position in other groups 
which differs from its position in this group by a statisti- 


cally significant amount. 
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because they are more likely to share the 
housework than are the lower-class husbands. 
Lower-class husbands consider helping with 
the dishes and cleaning the wife’s work. As 
one lower-class wife indicated, her husband 
had little idea about how inconvenient her 
house was; as long as he got his three meals 
that was all that concerned him. 


Wives 


Upper-class wives and middle-class wives 
have different modes of living that are reflected 
in their value patterns (see table 2). Upper- 
class women place comfort at the top of the 
list. Middle-class women rank it third in 
importance. The critical ratio of the differ- 
ence in the two positions is 2.21. 
values show significant differences. 
location and economy. Differences in beauty 
and personal interests approach significance. 

Location and economy are more important 
for middle-class women perhaps because of 
social pressures in the case of location and 
income pressures in the case of economy. 
Personal interests and beauty are more impor- 
tant for upper-class women because they have 
more leisure to strive for satisfaction of these 
values than do middle-class women. 

There are many more differences than simi- 
larities between upper-class wives and lower- 
class wives. The most notable is economy. 
Upper-class women because of the higher 
incomes of the husbands have small need to 
worryabouteconomy. Thelower-class women 
on the other hand find this their most pressing 
problem. Friendship activities, comfort, per- 
sonal interests, and beauty are suited to the 
kind of living indulged in by upper-class women 
but have small place in the busy world of the 
lower-class women who must clothe and feed 
their large families. Safety is more important 
to lower-class women, probably because of 
feelings of insecurity in their economic and 
social position and lack of safe housing. 

The two outstanding differences for middle- 
class wives and lower-class wives are friendship 
activities and economy. Middle-class wives 
place friendship activities at the top of the 


Two other 
These are 
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rank it sixth. The 
Lower-class wives are 


list; lower-class wives 
critical ratio is 3.97. 

so busy with their families and helping to 
earn the living that little time is left for 
friendship activities outside of the family circle. 
Middle-class wives have smaller families and 
larger incomes, even though many of them 
help to earn it, and hence more opportunities 
to participate in community affairs. They 
have had superior training also, which qualifies 
The 


lower-class women would probably participate 


them to accept positions of leadership. 


more freely in community affairs if the pres- 
sures of their environment were less and they 
had some coaching to help them find a place 
with community groups. The critical ratio 
of the difference in the two positions for econ- 
omy is 7.14. The exigencies of the environ- 
ment force the lower-class women to place 
this value in first place. Middle-class women 
are not under such pressure. 


Children 

The data on children’s values seem to indi- 
cate that during the early school life of children 
their values are much alike regardless of social 
status but that as children mature they take 
on patterns similar to those of their parents. 

That this home values test is sensitive to 
individual and group differences is indicated 
by the case study material from the 50 families 
and by statistical measures of group differ- 
ences. It discriminates effectively between 
groups usually conceded to be widely sep- 


arated. 


Home Ratings—-Home Satisfaction 


It would seem logical that if the values at 
the top of one’s functional value pattern are 
provided for satisfactorily by a home, that 
home should satisfy the individual and he 
would rate his home very satisfactory. In 
like manner, if the values at the top of the 
functional pattern are inadequately met in the 
home situation, the individual will not be 
satisfied with his home. A statistical com- 
parison of the individual home ratings of the 
three highest values on the functional pattern 
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and the degree of expressed satisfaction reveals 
this to be true to a remarkable degree. 

In making the comparison, data from 
husbands and wives of all three classes were 
used. 

The results from this statistical analysis 
lend support to Woodruff’s hypothesis that 
‘*’..an individual’s unique personal pattern 
of thinking and acting comes to be expressed 
in everyday behavior’ (2). 

The home values test was deliberately 
planned to allow different shades of meaning 
foreach value. It may be commonly observed 
that what is comfortable for one person is not 
comfortable for another; that what is beautiful 
for one is quite the opposite for another. To 
determine what meanings these values have 
for different individuals, each person was asked 
to state his conception of a beautiful home. 
He was then asked to do likewise for the other 
nine values. 

In tabulating this material it was noteworthy 
that values at the top of the functional pattern 
for an individual were given frequent mention 
in the interpretation of other values. For 
example, if comfort were at the top of the 
functional pattern, an individual would state 
that his idea of a beautiful home was one that 
had comfortable furniture and that his idea of 
a home that provided for friendship activities 
was a place where one could feel at ease. 
Another person who felt that convenience was 
the most important value would use the word 
“convenience” in describing several other 


values (3). 
Evaluation of Home Values Test 


The home values test was constructed for 
the purpose of revealing personal and family 
values in the choice of a home. The accuracy 
with which the test measures that which it 
has been designed to measure might be deter- 
mined in three ways: (1) by correlating the 
results from the paired comparisons with 
results from other parts of the test; (2) by 
comparing results of the test with conditions 
in the homes; and (3) by confirmation of results 
by the individuals concerned. 
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In using the first method of evaluation the 
three highest values on the functional pattern 
which resulted from the choices made in the 
paired comparisons were given weighted scores, 
the size of which depended upon the rating 
given the home. These scores were corre- 
lated with numerical scores representing the 
expressed degree of satisfaction of the home. 
Even with such data, which were based on 
considerable subjective evaluation by the 
subjects, a coefficient of 0.43 was obtained. 

It might be contended that if the highest 
values on the functional pattern were the 
values which the family was spending most of 
its time, effort, and money in achieving, the 
test could be considered a reliable measure. 
From observations and study of each family 
this was true. 

The method employed for determining 
acceptance or rejection of results by individuals 
was through the use of the family profile chart 
which shows the relative position of each value 
for each individual as revealed by the test. 
A chart was given to each of the 50 families, 
and the members were asked to check over each 
item and report on the correctness of position 
of the values. In the interviews with the 50 
families there were seven cases where the 
position of one value was questioned. Other- 
wise the results were confirmed as correct. 
This almost universal acceptance of the results 
by the individuals concerned gives weight to 
the statement that the test does measure what 
it purports to measure. 

Contribution of Several Parts to Whole Test. 
The most important part of the test is that 
which reveals the functional pattern of values 
through the means of the paired comparisons. 
The other parts are all supplemental to this 
and were added for the purpose of helping the 
individual to evaluate his home situation in 
terms of his functional pattern. 

Each part of the test makes an independent 
contribution to the whole test. When an 
individual finishes, he can see more clearly 
than before what values are important to 
him. The test helps him to know the extent 
of satisfactions he is deriving from his home in 
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relation to the values, and it provokes thought 
about the attributes which make up the values. 
Taking the test is an educational process in 
itself. Each part helps the individual to see 
more objectively his own home situation. 

Validity of the Test. The discriminative 
ability of the test was determined (1) by com- 
paring the functional patterns for different 
members in a family, and (2) by comparing 
the composite patterns of groups from widely 
different sets of homes. 

Case study material from the 50 families 
indicates that the test is highly sensitive to 
individual differences in housing values. 
During interviews about the relative position 
of each value for each member of the family 
there was almost 100 per cent agreement that 
the test results were valid. The value for 
which this was most recognizable was economy. 
If the husband assumed the major responsi- 
bility in paying household bills, economy was 
rated higher by him than by his wife. Where 
the reverse situation was true, economy was 
rated higher by the wife than by the husband. 

Ample evidence obtained through several 
contacts with each of the 50 families, supports 
the statement that the home values test is 
sensitive to individual differences. It differ- 
entiates the roles of members of the family and 
throws into relief a clear picture of the relative 
importance of ten basic housing values for 
individuals. 

The second method used to determine the 
discriminative ability of the test was through 
its use with groups of families from widely 
different sets of homes. Homes chosen were 
those of the upper, middle, and lower prestige 
classes. 

An inspection of the statistical findings (3) 
which present the scores of these populations 
shows them definitely to be contrasted. 
Upper-class husbands, who have a somewhat 
different mode of life than middle- or lower- 
class husbands, have a different composite 
picture than the other two groups. The same 
may be said for wives and children. The 
probability that differences between these 
three classes is not a matter of chance may be 
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seen by the critical ratios. For those values 
where one would expect considerable difference 
between the class groups, the critical ratio is in 
all cases more than three times as large as the 
standard error of the difference between means. 
From this evidence it would appear that the 
test discriminates effectively between groups 
generally conceded to be widely separated. 

All this demonstrates that the test has a 
certain practical validity on two counts: first, 
its measurements are consistent with the roles 
assumed by individuals in families; and second, 
it keeps widely contrasted groups separated. 

Uses of the Test. Satisfactory progress in 
improving home conditions will be made only 
as a better understanding of the basic directive 


factors in human conduct are understood. 
This understanding is important for parents, 
for children, for community planning groups, 
for educators, and for architects and builders. 
The home values test may be used by parents 
to help them better understand the values 
important for each member of the family. 
This kind of understanding would help the 
family in setting up goals for home improve- 
ment. It would be of benefit to them in making 
improvements in their present home or provide 
a basis for selection of a new home. If full use 
is made of the test in the family situation, it 
is an indirect approach to improving family 
relationships and is a means of promoting 
understanding among its members. 
Community planning groups working on 
social problems or housing will find the test a 
useful instrument that enables them to learn 
much about families in the community in a 
short period. It is possible to give a test toa 
family in an hour. By giving the test to a 
carefully selected sampling of families from the 
several prestige levels in the community, it 
would be possible in a few months’ time to 
ascertain the housing values important for the 
would 


people of that community. Results 


provide the basis for more intelligent com- 
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munity planning in which people would have 
a part. 

Educators who deal with problems of the 
family, particularly those who have an interest 
in improving the environment for the family, 
will find a use for the test and its results in the 
classroom as well as in the home. Results 
from the use of the test with a class of students 
would help the instructor to know where to 
begin in planning a course of study suited to 
the needs of these students. 

Architects who sometimes spend weeks 
studying the needs, interests, and desires of 
their clients would find the test a helpful tool 
in shortening the time needed to become ac- 
quainted with family members and _ their 
interests. 

Limitations of the Home Values Test. It 
has been proved valid in its use with individ- 
It does reveal personal and 
How- 


uals and groups. 
family values in the choice of a home. 
ever, it does not tell the individual what style 
of house to buy, nor does it give any magical 
formula for planning any room of the house. 
It will not tell an individual that he needs 
certain types of rugs or other furnishings to 
make his home satisfactory. It willnot doany 
of hisplanningforhim. Its only claimed that 
it will cause him to think about his home situ- 
ation in terms of the functions the home should 
serve in order to satisfy values he considers 
basic. The functional pattern of these values 
will give him a sound basis on which to do his 
planning. 
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Alice Bradley—Pioneer 


MABEL C. BRADLEY ann ELIZABETH H. BRADLEY 


Mabel Bradley and Elizabeth Bradley, sister and niece of Alice Bradley, 
pay tribute to this pioneer whose death occurred in November 1946. 


OOD WILL was at thecenter of every- 
thing that Alice Bradley did. Her dynamic 
spirit, indomitable courage, originality, initia- 
tive, delight in a good time, and contagious 
enthusiasm made her a much loved leader and 
a great teacher. 

From the time when her energetic child fin- 
gers shaped biscuits under her grandmother’s 
supervision she enjoyed anything dealing with 
food. After graduating from high school she 
accepted eagerly the opportunity to help in a 
neighbor’s kitchen in preparing cakes, pies, and 
other foods for pictures. That neighbor was 
Janet M. Hill, editor of the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine, now Better Food. Mrs. Hill 
was also an instructor in the Boston Cooking 
School. This experience convinced Miss Brad- 
ley that she wanted to study foods and dietetics 
at the Boston Cooking School under Fannie 
Farmer. 

During the year of training as a pupil under 
Miss Farmer, Miss Bradley was a member of 
the class which tested all the recipes in the first 
edition of the Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. 
Then followed three years of teaching in Mon- 
treal and Ottawa. Returning to Boston, she 
became one of the first dietitians in the coun- 
try. She established the diet kitchen in the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, now 
called Massachusetts Memorial Hospital. 

Miss Farmer at that time opened the cook- 
ing school to which she gave her own name and 
offered Miss Bradley the opportunity of assist- 
ing her. Thus began a connection which was 
to last until Miss Farmer died in 1915. 

During these years Miss Bradley’s enthusi- 
asm for her field of work enabled her to carry 
extra duties and to take special courses at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 





Teachers College, Columbia University. In 
addition to the regular classes, she and Miss 





ALICE BRADLEY 


Farmer conducted classes in cookery and 
dietetics for nurses in hospitals. 

After Miss Farmer’s death her family wished 
Miss Bradley to carry on the traditions so 
meticulously established by Miss Farmer. 
From then until August 1944 Miss Bradley 
directed and owned the school which grew and 
prospered under her management. In those 
29 years many thousands of students, including 
individuals from countries all over the globe, 
learned about better cooking from her and her 
staff. The staff included college-trained, high- 
principled young women who worked together 
as a loving, happy family. Miss Bradley al- 
ways put members of her staff on their own 
responsibility; they had opportunity to de- 
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Alice Bradley—Pioneer 


velop their own ideas and personalities. She 
gave them abundantly of her own knowledge of 
the work, and there was always present a fine 
spirit of co-operation and loyalty. 

During World War I Miss Bradley was head 
of the nutrition department at Drexel Institute 
and commuted each week between Philadel- 
phia and her own school in Boston. She 
served in Washington as a food consultant in 
the United States Food Administration headed 
by Herbert Hoover and wrote a manual on 
Food Values and Economical Menus. 

Later “‘Miss Alice” traveled over the United 
States to give demonstrations and lectures. 
One summer she conducted a unique Culinary 
Tour to Europe. 

Some of the first meetings of the home 
economics women in business were held at the 
Cooking School. Miss Bradley was much in- 
terested in organizing the group since there 
was a time, not too long ago, when home econo- 
mists who did any work with a flavor of com- 
mercialism did not enjoy the high regard ac- 
corded them today. Miss Bradley’s integrity 
in connection with all commercial work which 
she did may well be a standard for home eco- 
nomics women to remember. 

Miss Bradley seemed to have an inexhaust- 
ible source of ideas for new recipes and for 
doing something different with old ones that 
made dishes either more artistic to look at or 
more interesting to taste. In the series of 20 
or more demonstration lectures given every 
year at school there was an unfailing produc- 
tion of dishes that were fascinating to see and 
delectable to taste. Students would say, ““We 
would rather come here than go to the theater.” 
Her dynamic gestures, heartwarming smile, 
and humor could always draw spontaneous 
response and laughter from her audience. 
Some of these lectures were used by Miss Brad- 
ley for a special summer course at Teachers 
College, where she served as instructor during 
her own vacation. 

Experimental cookery done as preparation 
for the demonstrations helped in furnishing 
fresh material for the Woman’s Home Com- 
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panion, of which she was cooking editor for 
many years, also for her radio school of the air 
and her newspaper column. 


Author of Many Books 


Among Miss Bradley’s books are Cooking for 
Profit, Desserts, For Luncheon and Supper 
Guests, Wartime Cook Book, Six Hundred Sug- 
gestions for Serving Meat, The Candy Cook 
Book, The Alice Bradley Menu Cook Book, and 
many books and booklets of recipes prepared 
for advertising purposes. 

Of her books Miss Bradley’s favorite was 
The Alice Bradley Menu Cook Book. In it she 
writes, “My experience in feeding people over 
a long period of years convinces me that most 
folks like variety.’’ This book is in many ways 
a consummation of her many years of study, 
demonstration, experimental cookery, teach- 
ing, and writing. 

She played with the same fine enthusiasm 
with which she worked and was serenely happy 
digging in the garden at her summer camp or 
entertaining friends on the terrace overlooking 
the little lake. ‘‘Don’t work so hard,” some- 
one told her as she was planting energetically 
in her garden one day. ‘This isn’t work,” she 
scoffed, “‘this is play. If it is true that play is 
anything that isn’t work, then I never did any- 
thing but play in my whole life. I’ve loved 
every bit of it.” 

Active always in church work, she had a 
quiet but vital faith; and her belief in prayer 
was a thing which she used in a practical way 
all her life. Problems which were not to be 
solved in a moment were considered in a place 
of quiet, with trust in an Infinite Source of 
Power. 

Many of Alice Bradley’s pupils have written 
as this one who says, “‘I shall never forget my 
year at ‘Miss Farmer’s’ and heartily believe it 
one of my happiest years. My associations 
with Miss Alice were such happy ones. She 
gave me much to go on in my foods work and 
demonstrations. She will live on in my mem- 
ory as I feel sure she lives for hundreds of 
others who have profited from her teachings.”’ 





The Flannagan-Hope Act 


in Relation to Home Economics Research 


RUTH O'BRIEN 


Miss O’Brien is an assistant chief of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics and a member of the research committee of the AHEA. 


ANY a home economist not 
usually interested in legal documents is now 
eagerly studying—or at least talking about— 
public law 733, passed by the 79th Congress 
just before it adjourned last summer. A 
combination of bills introduced by Congress- 
man John W. Flannagan of Virginia and Con- 
gressman Clifford K. Hope of Kansas, it is 
often spoken of as the Flannagan-Hope Act, 
although its official name is the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. 

This new law has been encouraging to home 
economists because it authorizes the appro- 
priation of funds for research, some of which 
lies in fields with which they are particularly 
concerned. It also authorizes appropriations 
for improving many aspects of the marketing 
of agricultural products, including consumer 
education in their more effective utilization; 
the development and improvement of stand- 
ards of quality, grades, and packaging; and 
the development and promulgation—for the 
use of any federal agency or state—of pro- 
curement standards and specifications for such 
products—all improvements long advocated 
by the AHEA in connection with its consumer 
interest program. Food, fiber, and forest 
products which make up such a large propor- 
tion of agricultural production in this country 
mean food, clothing, housing, and house fur- 
nishings to consumers. And their orderly and 
efficient marketing and distribution are of 
paramount importance to that group. 

The Act is in reality an amalgamation of 
many of the ideas and hopes that found ex- 
pression in drafts of previous bills on nutrition, 
housing, cotton utilization, and marketing as 





well as on the general improvement of Ameri- 
can agriculture through research. 


An “‘Enabling,’’ not an “‘Appropriation,’”’ Act 


It should be clearly understood that this 
Act does not appropriate funds. It “enables” 
appropriations for the purposes set forth in 
the Act but is only the first of the series of 
steps which are involved in every federal 
appropriation. Before any moneys are avail- 
able to carry out the objectives of this law, 
there must be (1) estimates approved through 
regular governmental channels, including the 
Bureau of the Budget, and (2) action by both 
the House and the Senate making the appro- 
priations. 

The fact that the Flannagan-Hope Bill was 
passed by the House with complete lack of 
opposition and was strongly supported by 
both political parties encourages the belief 
that appropriations will be forthcoming. The 
preparation of cost estimates and of plans for 
proposed research studies which it is hoped 
will be financed as a result of this Act is there- 
fore going on apace throughout the country. 


Purpose of the Act 

The Act states its purpose as (1) to provide 
for research into basic laws and principles of 
agriculture and (2) to improve and facilitate 
the marketing and distribution of agricultural 
products. Title I is an amendment to the 
Bankhead-Jones Act and authorizes the ap- 
propriation of funds for the first of these 
objectives; Title II, for the second. Title III 
provides for the appointment of a national 
advisory committee of eleven members. 
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The Flannagan-Hope Act 


Title I 


Home economists are especially interested 
in Title I of the Act because after stating 
that “It is also the intent of Congress to assure 
agriculture a position in research equal to 
that of industry . . .,”’ this Titlesays specifically 
that “For the attainment of these objectives 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to conduct... 
other things] the problems of human nutrition 
and the nutritive value of agricultural com- 


research into [among 


modities . . .; research relating to the develop- 
ment of present, new, and extended uses and 
markets for agricultural commodities . . . with 
particular reference to those foods and fibers 
for which our capacity to produce exceeds or 
may exceed existing economic demand; . . . re- 
search relating to the design, development and 
the more efficient and satisfactory use of... 
farm . including the application of 
electricity and other forms of power;... 
investigations as have for their purpose the 


homes. . 


development and improvement of the rural 
home and rural life...and such other re- 
searches . . . bearing on the agricultural indus- 
try or on rural homes of the United States as 
may be deemed advisable... .” 

The Act states that in carrying out its pro- 
visions, maximum use must be made of existing 
research facilities owned or operated by the 
federal government or by state agricultural 
experiment stations and of the facilities of 
the federal and state extension services. It 
also states specifically that the research and 
services must be “in addition to” and not a 
“substitute for” present programs. 

Section 9(a) authorizes the appropriation 
to the agricultural experiment stations of 
certain amounts, portions of which are subject 
to restrictions relating to matching the money 
with federal funds, to co-operation with other 
stations and agencies, and to the type of work 
that can be done. For example, not more 
than 25 per cent of the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year under this section shall be 
used for co-operative research of two or more 


state agricultural experiment stations to solve 
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problems that concern the agriculture of more 
than one state. These funds are to be desig- 
nated “Regional Research Fund, Office of 
Experiment Stations” and used only for co- 
operative regional projects recommended by 
a committee of nine persons elected by and 
representing the directors of the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 

The members of this committee usually 
referred to as “‘the committee of nine” have 
been elected and include two directors from 
each of the four regions and Agnes Fay 
Morgan, who is in charge of home economics 
work at the University of California. 

Section 10(a) authorizes the appropriation 
of money to the Department of Agriculture 
for further research on the utilization of agri- 
cultural products involving the development 
of present, new, and extended uses. It also 
states that the Secretary of Agriculture, ‘‘when 
in his judgment the work to be performed will, 
be carried out more effectively, more rapidly, 
or at less cost than if performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, may enter into contracts 
with such public or private organizations or 
individuals as he may find qualified to do the 
work.... ‘“‘However, research authorized 
under this subsection shall be conducted so 
far as practicable at the laboratories of the 
Department of Agriculture.” 

Section 10(b) provides for studies “other than 
research on utilization of agricultural commodi- 
ties.” The appropriations authorized by this 
subsection are for co-operative research with 
the state agricultural experiment stations and 
other appropriate agencies as may be mutually 
agreeable to the Department of Agriculture 
the experiment concerned. 


and stations 


Title II 


Appropriations authorized under Title II, 
which is devoted to marketing of agricultural 
products, provide, among other things, for 
research, study, and experimentation to aid 
in the improvement of marketing methods and 
facilities. Home economists are particularly 
interested in the provisions relating to con- 
sumer education and consumer requirements, 
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utilization, specifications, and grades of agri- 
cultural products. 

The law specifies that research facilities 
owned by the federal government, state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and the facilities 
of the federal and state extension services shall 
be used in carrying out the provisions of Title 
II and that appropriate portions of the work 
shall be done co-operatively with these agen- 
cies, the state departments of agriculture and 
state bureaus, and departments of markets. 
No federal funds appropriated for doing this 
marketing research and service work can be 
allotted to a state agency in excess of the 
amount which the state agency makes available 
out of its own funds. 


The Status Quo 

Only preliminary planning can and is being 
done on this program at present since work 
-must await appropriations by the Congressand, 
in some cases, action by state legislatures. 
However, in the interim, in the Department of 
Agriculture a small organization, headed by 
E. A. Meyer and composed of a few members 
of the staff of the Agricultural Research 
Administration and the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration is handling the Depart- 
ment responsibilities. In the states, the 
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agricultural experiment stations, the extension 
services, the state departments of agriculture, 
and state bureaus and departments of markets 
are bringing groups together to draw up proj- 
ects and programs. Administrators of home 
economics in colleges and other home eco- 
nomics workers are participating in many in- 
stances. Much of the leadership has been 
given by the experiment station organization 
and policy committee of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. This 
committee has a subcommittee on home eco- 
nomics composed of Agnes Fay Morgan 
(chairman), Jessie Harris, Lita Bane, Hazel 
K. Stiebeling (representing the Bureau of 
Human Nttrition and Home Economics), and 
Georgian Adams (representing the Office of 
Experiment Stations). 

Inasmuch as so much of the work can be of 
a co-operative nature, committees have been 
named, procedures for working together have 
been effected, and many regional and national 
conferences are being held for joint thinking 
and planning. It is to be hoped that home 
economists connected with agencies which are 
or could be involved in the program are helping 
to plan and will later help to carry out worth- 
while projects. The Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 can mean much to home economics. 


Spider Threads 


It is astonishing how all of us are generally cumbered up with the thousand 
and one hindrances which are not such but which nevertheless wind us about 
with their spider threads and fetter the movement of our wings. 

It is the lack of order which makes us slaves; the confusion of today discounts 
the freedom of tomorrow. What comfort, what strength, what economy there 
is in order—material order, intellectual order, moral order! 

To know where one is going and what one wishes—this is order; to keep one’s 
word and one’s engagements—again order; to have everything ready under 
one’s hand, to be able to dispose of all one’s forces, and to have all one’s means of 
whatever kind under command—still order; to discipline one’s habits, one’s 
effort, one’s wishes; to organize one’s life, to distribute one’s time, to take the 
measure of one’s duties and make one’s rights respected; to employ one’s capital 
and resources, one’s talent, and one’s chances profitably—all this belongs to and 
is included in the word order.—HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL, Swiss scholar 1821 


1888, in Order and Freedom. 
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Is Education for Homemaking V ital? 


JOHNIE CHRISTIAN 


Dr. Christian, on the staff of Texas State College for Women, her alma 
mater, since 1935, is now acting director of the department of home 
economics and head of the department of home economics education. 


DUCATION for homemaking made 
its entrance into the curriculum in response toa 
demand for a closer relation between education 
and life itself. 
found in the everyday living of common people 
if we are to justify this area of education. 
Life, however, being what it is today, demands 
an education differing widely from that we had 


The purposes must still be 


yesterday. By so simple a movement as a 
twist of the radio dial, one can get state, 
national, and international news that reports 
innumerable problems far more complicated 
than those of yesterday and all bearing directly 
or indirectly upon the family. 

Certainly no one can be unaware of the 
mounting conflicts that are reflected in family 
living today. Here is an instability which has 
reached an all-time high of divorce expectancy. 
In addition—as if the inability of family mem- 
bers to get along were not serious enough—we 
find many of our high government officials, who 
are supposed to be moving toward a common 
goal of more security and a safer world for us 
all, What 


seems more dangerous'yet, and what threatens 


in a state far from harmonious. 


our very survival, nations are at each other’s 
throats. Indeed, it seems, to quote Max Otto 
(‘With All Our Learning,” Antioch Review, 
Winter 1945-46) : 


Only people who are willing to live in a fool’s 
paradise can regard with unconcern the new foci 
of international conflict which are already develop- 
And such complacent can 
remain indifferent to the 
between racial and economic classes. 


only persons 


ne 
ing. 


mounting tensions 


These tensions can be traced, I believe, to 
the growing tendency among our people and 
among nations to grasp what is in sight and to 





do so while it is grasping season. In national 
and international affairs selfishness seems to 
have all-time We 


farmers, ranchers, merchants, laborers, and 


reached an high. see 
politicians exerting pressure and tossing public 
interest like a football on the gridiron. While 
this goes on, too many of the public, ill-in- 
formed, are cheering and booing in wild con- 
fusion What makes the 


situation so extremely critical is man’s control 


on the side lines. 
of such destructive techniques that if and when 
he decides to use these, the possible destruction 
of the human race is not a fantastic thought. 
We have heard it said often—yet it is so omi- 
nous a fact that it will bear repeating—that 
atomic energy has ushered in a new age. This 
fact has not deeply penetrated our thinking as 
yet, and it is difficult for us to imagine what 
this may mean. 

Norman Cousins, in a widely quoted article 
entitled ““Modern Man Is Obsolete”’ (Saturday 
Review of Literature, August 18, 1945), warns 


us that the atomic bomb 


. marked the violent death of one stage in man’s 
history and the beginning of another. Nor should 
it be necessary to prove the saturating effect of the 
new age, penetrating every aspect of man’s activi- 
ties, from machines to morals, from physics to 
philosophy, from politics to poetry; in sum it is an 
effect creating a blanket of obsolescence not only 
over the methods and the products of man but over 
man himself. 


Mr. Cousins is not alone in his estimate of 
the significance of man’s problem of survival. 
The literature is filled with comments by sci- 
entists and others who share the conviction 
that the problem of world peace is second to 


none. Surely, if there is any efficacy in educa- 
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tion, the process should be applied to our 
present dilemma. Is it not time that we 
sought a re-evaluation of our values, the 
standards by which we live; and is this not a 
problem for education? 

You may agree that the reform of man’s 
thinking and moral habits is the challenge 
which the atomic age presents to education, 
but you may still ask what role homemaking 
education can play in this new and latest drama 
of life. It would seem that the task posed here 
is not offered exclusively to any one area of 
education, that it is so important all may 
participate without fear of overemphasis. In 
fact, it is so crucial that before it all other 
purposes seem to pale into insignificance. 
Either we reconstruct our moral values, learn 
to live together, or we do not live at all. 
Either all areas of education accept the chal- 
lenge or they lose significance in the struggle 
for survival which is already under way. 


The Problem Stated Simply 


The problem stated simply seems to be one 
of helping youth and adults relate themselves 
to the culture in which they live. That is to 
say, homemaking education should play its 
part in leading people to understand man’s 
dependence upon his fellow man, the incom- 
patibility of authoritarianism and freedom, the 
unsuspecting forms in which dictatorship often 
masquerades, and man’s ability to improve his 
lot through his own creative intelligence. Our 
cultural heritage represents an achievement of 
man’s free intellect. To the extent that we 
grasp the full implication of this shall we be in 
a position to defend our way of life and to 
continue to keep it fresh and alive. To the 
extent that we only cherish and guard the 
traditions of the past shall we obstruct our 
attempts to move forward or achieve a better 
standard. 

The development of science represents a 
constant struggle to supplant the old standard 
with a revised or reconstructed one. In fact, 
the method of intelligence has come to be 
known as the scientific method, and its use can 
be illustrated in every area of life. For exam- 
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ple: Man has not always lived in stone or frame 
houses; he has not always practiced monoga- 
mous marriage; he has not always known the 
foods commonly served on the average dinner 
table; he has not always encouraged inde- 
pendent thought on the part of his children (a 
practice far from universal today); he has not 
always dressed as he now does; he has not al- 
ways treated diseases as suggested by modern 
medical science. Even the theory that people 
can govern themselves and that no human 
being has the right to enslave or dictate to 
another what he shall do, is a strictly modern 
concept—so modern, in fact, that even today 
it does not shine crystal clear. Nevertheless, 
whatever progress has been achieved in these 
areas has come through questioning the estab- 
lished patterns of the day and through testing 
a proposed plan irrespective of prejudice or 
bias. To the extent that consequences of 
decisions have been scrutinized in light of 
human values, society has been improved. 


The Homemaking Teacher’s Job 


In the area of homemaking, the results of 
scientific thinking can be seen in nutrition, 
synthetic fibers, home conveniences, health and 
sanitation, methods of bringing up children, 
and in numerous other places. A homemaking 
teacher, committed to the method of intelli- 
gence, would conceive her job to be one of 
bringing the pupil to re-examine and build 
his standards through experience. She would 
help the pupil approach these experiences with 
increasing freedom from bias and prejudice; 
she would bring in evidence heretofore over- 
looked; she would enrich the pupil’s experience 
by sharing her own; but she would not dictate 
conclusions. Her goal would be to help the 
pupil grow in ability to make unbiased deci- 
sions and to help him get greater insight into 
the ramifications of the thinking process. 

One teacher approached the problem in this 
way with a first year class in clothing construc- 
tion. She accepted the purpose of helping the 
pupils revise and improve their standards of 
dress through a critical examination of existing 
standards. To help accomplish her purpose 
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she brought to class some cotton garments 
which would illustrate the relation of line to 
height and width of figure, and the relation of 
color to personality, hair, eyes, complexion, and 
figure. The girls tried on the garments and 
worked out some standards which the teacher 
thought represented the thinking of the group, 
standards which all had accepted. Some of 
these were: (1) A dress of two colors tends to 
make the figure appear shorter than it really 
is while a garment of one color tends to add 
height; and (2) bright, intense colors, when 
used together, intensify each other and often 
clash. 

After what seemed free discussion and com- 
plete understanding the pupils were asked to 
select patterns and materials. An examina- 
tion of their selections revealed that all had 
conformed to the standards set up except 
Juanita, a short, dumpy Spanish-American 
girl who had bought bright pink chambray for 
a blouse and bright red and green plaid ma- 
terial for a skirt. The teacher was perplexed 
and questioned whether she should encourage 
the girl to cling to the standards of her race or 
should insist that she adopt the standards 


accepted by the group. 


Problems Solved in Two Ways 


A teacher concerned with promoting freedom 
of thought and with helping the student under- 
stand and appreciate the thinking process 
our democratic social 


and its relation to 


heritage might have proceeded to help the 
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pupil understand that there are two ways by 
which people solve their problems. She would 
make clear that some individuals find out what 
standards of rules have been used by others 
and then simply adopt these blindly; that 
others examine critically the standards of 
others to see whether or not they work in a 
If the standards do not work an 
As a matter of fact, 


specific case. 
adjustment is made. 
standards are made by people; and so long 
as everybody has equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in the revision of standards and ideas 
which affect their lives, freedom will live. 
Differences of opinion and willingness to ex- 
amine all relevant material lead to a refinement 
of ideas. It is only through testing ideas that 
one becomes a thinking individual—-or, in 
fact, an individual. 

Thus it is possible for the homemaking 
teacher to help the pupil understand how the 
devices of science—a questioning attitude 
toward existing conditions, a probing into 
newer and better ways cf solving problems— 
released not only atomic energy but released 
man from slavery, from the domination of 
kings the 
drudgery once accepted as the burden of the 
Science is, in fact, the creative 


and emperors, from much of 
common man. 
tool by which man may find a still better life 
than he enjoys now. 

I return to the thesis that homemaking edu- 
cation must find its purposes in life—in the 
common life of the common people. Through 
the simple task of homemaking we can help 


people understand the character of our world. 


Among the First Four 


In an interview, Dr. Quo Tai Chi, prominent delegate to the Security Council, 
said, ‘In China, as perhaps you know, a teacher is right up there in a place of 


honor. 


He is among the first four: Heaven, Earth, King, and Teacher.” 


-The 


News Letter of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 


December 1946. 
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Tentative Program 
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38th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


St. Louis, Missouri—June 23 to 26, 1947 


Board Meetings: June 21, 22, and 27 



































DAY MORNING AFTERNOON EVENING 
Saturday 10:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting | 7:30 Executive board meeting 
June 21 
} 
Sunday 9:00 Registration 2:00 Registration 7:00 Meeting of national program-of- 
June 22 ’ : ; ; work committee 
Executive board meeting Executive board meeting 
Committee meetings Committee meetings 
| 
onday 8:00 Registration | 2:00 Department program meetings Student club dinner 
une 23 ae 
8:30 Exhibits open Joint meeting of five departments | 8:00 General session 
‘Home Economists’ Responsi- “‘Welcome to St. Louis” 
9:00 Eye opener bility for School Lunch” “Education for Women” 
. . “Effect of the New Scientific 
10:00 Council meeting 4:00 Committee meetings Age on Family Life” 
(Open to all AHEA members) . ° 
Meeting of national program-of- 
work committee 
iesday 7:30 Omicron Nu breakfast 2:00 Association business meeting 5:30 Box supper at Forest Park 
ne 24 Permanent Headquarters will 
8:30 Eye opener be featured 8:00 Open-air opera at Forest Park 
} 
9:30 Joint Division Program Meeting 
‘The Consumer Speaks”’ 
“Trends” 
] 
Wednesday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 11:45 Department luncheons Joint meeting of national and 
June 25 . ; state chairmen of divisions, de- 
8:30 Eye opener 2:00 General Session partments, and committees 
; ; “Family Tensions” 
9:34 Department business meetings “Housing and Its Effect on Evening open for river trips and 
and programs Family Life’ other St. Louis entertainment 
**Economic Aspects of Housing”’ 
Thursday 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 11:45 Division luncheons 7:30 Executive board meeting 
June 26 | 
8:30 Eye opener 2:00 General session 
- ; ; “The World Nutrition Situ- 
9:30 Division business meetings and ation” 
pecgrams “Our Social Responsibility” 
4:00 Council meeting 
ee: ee ee a = 
Friday 9:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 
June 27 | State presidents’ meeting 


Meeting of state presidents and 
state councilors 


Sight-seeing trips 
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In Short... 





A Progress Report 


GLADYS BRANEGAN 


Chairman, AHEA Committee on 
Criteria for Evaluating College 
Programs of Home Economics 

Not to accredit colleges but to develop cri- 
teria which will enable any school to evaluate 
its home economics practices—that is the pur- 
pose of an AHEA investigation now in prog- 
ress. The Association’s committee on criteria 
for evaluating college programs of home eco- 
nomics (formerly named membership stand- 
ards) has undertaken this study. From it is 
expected to emerge a picture of the present 
status and current plans for future improve- 
ments of 4-year undergraduate home economics 
college programs in the United States. 

This project is being financed during 1946-47 
by $4,000 budgeted by the AHEA and $4,000 
granted by the General Education Board. 
The latter grant was made to provide for a 
workshop of the regional committees which 
was held in Chicago the week of November 
18, 1946. 

This workshop group was composed of the 
24 committee members; the president of the 
Association, Mrs. Katharine Alderman; and 
two technical consultants, Mrs. Clara Brown 
Arny and Ruth Lehman. 

Program participants outside the group in- 
cluded Ralph Tyler, George Barton, and 
Norman Burns of the University of Chicago; 
D. B. Prentice, representing the engineering 
societies; H. H. Horner, the American Dental 
Association; and R. F. Thomason, the South- 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Dr. Burns the staff of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; so that Association was 
The 


ern 
is on 


also represented, though unofficially. 
other regional accrediting agencies did not 
find it possible to accept our invitation to send 


representatives to the workshop. 














uw 
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The American Council on Education is also 
co-operating with the AHEA in this study. 
George F. Zook and A. J. Brumbaugh have 
given valuable help and advice. 

Information is being collected in 60 of the 
approximately 400 institutions of the country 
granting degrees in home economics. Repre- 
sentative types of universities and colleges in 
various geographic areas have been selected. 
And one or two members of the regional com- 
mittee have been spending approximately two 
days on each campus since January 15. In 
each instance a study is made of the objectives, 
facilities, financial support, curricula, and 
course offerings in home economics. This field 
study is expected to be completed in March, 
after which the data are to be compiled. 

As indicated, the investigation is not being 
made for the purpose of accrediting institu- 
tions. The committee recognizes that any- 
thing which would limit new developments and 
experimentation through standardization is 
undesirable. 

Tentative plans have been made for the 
regional committees to meet for a second work- 
shop at the University of Chicago in August. 
At that time data will be analyzed and a 
report outlined in a form that will be of value 
not only to the 60 co-operating institutions 
but also to all other interested college home 
economics departments. 

Personnel of AHEA regional committees on 
criteria for evaluating college programs of 
home economics is as follows: (National com- 
mittee members are indicated by an asterisk.) 


Central 

Mary Beeman, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

*Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University 

Kathryn Van Aken Burns, University of 
Illinois 

Gertrude Chittenden, Iowa State College 

*Marie Dye, Michigan State College 

Edna Hill, University of Kansas 
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Lelia” Massey, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Sister Mary Pierre, Mundelein College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin 

New England and Middle Atlantic 

Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia 

Pearl Greene, University of Maine 

Dora Lewis, Hunter College, New York City 

*Edith Nason, Syracuse University 

Amy Rextrew, University of Delaware 

*Mildred Sipp, Buffalo State Teachers College 

West and Northwest 

Jessie Coles, University of California 

*Ann Platt, University of Montana 

*Margaret Terrill, University of Washington 

Southern 

Statie E. Erickson, University of Kentucky 

*Jessie Harris, University of Tennessee 

Bess Heflin, University of Texas 

Henrietta Thompson, University of Alabama 

*Mary Wilson, Mississippi State College for 
Women 

Pauline Park Wilson, University of Georgia 


Instructor-Student Planning 


CHARLOTTE F. BIESTER 
and FLORENCE C. MEREDITH 
Santa Barbara College 
of the University of California 
Registration is over. The college clothing 
instructor ponders inquisitively over the stu- 
dents’ class cards which have accumulated 
during the day. She reflects on the group. 
Today they are a collection of names; to- 
morrow they will be individuals looking to her 
for formal instruction. She hopes that her 
contacts with them will be more than an 
instruction in skills, acquisition of good stand- 
ards and appearance, and an appreciation of 
art and beauty in costume. She values her 
opportunity for contributing to the student’s 
citizenship and ability to collaborate with 
others yet think independently. 
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To be sure, not all of these goals can be 
achieved in a semester. Yet, with a definitely 
planned program which utilizes each girl’s 
past experience as a basis for future programs, 
much should be accomplished. If teacher- 
pupil planning has proved successful on the 
secondary level of home economics education, 
why not try instructor-student planning as a 
method for projecting work on a college level? 


The First Step 

As a device for gaining immediate ac- 
quaintanceship with the student, the instructor 
decides to ask each girl to write her a letter 
explaining previous school and home experience 
and telling what she hopes to achieve pro- 
fessionally and personally through the clothing 
course. This initial step in instructor-student 
planning proves to be an excellent ice breaker. 
Valuable information concerning the student’s 
clothing construction experiences, her knowl- 
edge of clothing buymanship, textiles, and 
dress design are obtained. Her immediate 
needs, interests, and professional goals are 
disclosed. A friendly relationship between 
instructor and student is established. 

What a variety of data comes from the 
narratives! The group is a cross section of 
extremes. For some students, this class is an 
initiation into a clothing construction program. 
In contrast, there are members of the class 
who have had clothing work in high school and 
junior college. There are 4-H champions. 

Along with the anecdotal letter, the student 
is invited to check a clothing progress chart 
adapted from The Teaching of Home Economics 
by Brown and Haley, Homemaking Education 
in High School by Williamson and Lyle, and 
The Teaching of Homemaking by Hatcher. 
On the clothing progress chart the student 
evaluates her abilities in technical skills, con- 
struction processes and use of tools, selection, 
and clothing management. This device, fun- 
damental to increased understanding on the 
part of the instructor and a self-inventory on 
the part of the student, contributes to a plan 
for optimum utilization of time, aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities. 











In Short 


Integration and application of the findings 
are the next step in the instructor-student 
planning program. To achieve this, the in- 
structor shows students how to organize their 
respective data into a clothing project which 
is an action plan for the semester. Thus each 
student has the experience of outlining her 
own program, using an ensemble as a basis 
for her plan. In the first assigned problem, 
a basic dress, coat, or suit is chosen; three 
sets of accessories are planned for each. 


Chart Shows Steppingstones 

When the semester is over, the clothing 
progress chart is again used in evaluation. 
It “graduates” into advanced clothing classes 
and eventually, in case the student is hoping 
to be a teacher, into the planning program of 
the teacher training supervisor. It is a well- 
worn sheet by the time it has completed the 
cycle, but what an interesting picture it gives 
of the steppingstones of progress in a worth- 


? 


while clothing program! 

To some clothing instructors it might seem 
that this type of organization would complicate 
teaching, that there would be a confusing 
variety of problems. On the contrary, at 
Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California, it facilitates instruction. True, 
not all students work on identical types of 
wearing apparel; but in student conferences 
the instructor finds that there are typical 
problems which are a common denominator 
for class organization. 

Collaboration of students with each other 
and with the instructor is a noteworthy phase 
of instructor-student work. Too frequently 
girls show a proficiency in performance in 
working on their personal problems but lack 
ability to demonstrate and explain procedures 
to others. Students who have had all avail- 
able clothing courses in high school, who 
might question that anything is left to teach 
in the college clothing courses, are particularly 
challenged by this phase of the work. 

In the group plan, recognition is given to 
the student who has done quality work. She 
is encouraged to consult the reference book- 
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shelf which is always available in the labora- 
tory and to be prepared to demonstrate any 
phases of her work to associates. Thus, her 
learning and teaching abilities are enhanced. 
Along with class instruction, she learns to 
think through the steps of problem presenta- 
tion; she shares responsibility for the success 
of the class. 


Some Results 


There are other happy outcomes. The 
student’s resourcefulness in planning her work 
and working out her plan show her the need 
for ability in choosing and using resources. 
She must correlate her past training. She 
must give consideration to time and money 
budgets, color budgets, fabric selection, and 
fundamentals of dress design. 

The self-planned projects are particularly 
appreciated by students who have had pre- 
vious experience. Even though they have 
accumulated much skill and information, the 
flexibility of the program enables them to find 
new problems. Instructors, those of 
long experience, will find great enthusiasm 


even 


among their students. 

The instructor, always cognizant of the im- 
possibility of having every student perform 
every process in clothing construction, uses 
numerous teaching aids to increase her effi- 
ciency. To her, the results from guidance 
and counseling in the instructor-student cloth- 
ing planning and evaluation program seem 
superior. 

Student participation in setting up goals 
and outlining clothing ensemble programs 
eliminates duplication, gives an incentive for 
improving self-direction, provides a wider 
acquaintanceship with source materials, and 
encourages independence in solving problems. 


Ills and Cures 


PROPPER 


Housin g 


HENRY M. 

National Committee on Housing, Inc. 

What was essentially a nationwide town 
meeting on the present and future of the 
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country’s housing program took place last 
November in Chicago. This Housing Inven- 
tory and Forecast Conference, called by the 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., was 
attended by 400 leaders of all the varied in- 
terests concerned with housing—civic, con- 
structional, financial, building materials, labor, 
technical, consumer, and government. Some 
60 top-ranking speakers took part. 

Out of the exchange of views came a clari- 
fication of ideas on how to make the veterans’ 
program more effective and pave the way for 
a housing program commensurate with the 
urgent needs for rental space, particularly by 
middle- and low-income groups. 

The concensus was that the present failure 
of the housing program is due in large part to 
the attempt to provide a big volume of housing 
at low cost against the handicap of rising prices 
and to the emphasis put on homes for sale. 
Reports indicated that the great majority of 
veterans who need housing want to rent rather 
than buy, cannot afford the homes now being 
built, buy only to get a roof over their heads, 
and are paying too much for too little. 

It was estimated that four million GI’s want 
to rent or build within the next year and that 
one million of them are willing to buy at 
current prices. 

A substantial proportion of the houses built 
in 1947 will be sold to others than veterans, 
simply because the average veteran cannot 
afford to buy them. Eighty-five per cent of 
the veterans cannot afford to pay more than 
$6,000 for a home, and most of them cannot 
afford to pay more than $45 a month for rent. 
Again, there was the inescapable conclusion 
that low-cost rental units must be provided. 

Builders said that houses could be built if 
certain obstacles were removed. High on the 
list of obstacles is the continuing shortage of 
materials, which slows completions. Others 
criticized government controls. Some advo- 
cated a “free market”’ for new homes at current 
prices on the theory that nonveterans who can 
afford such homes would, by occupying them, 
release rental quarters for veterans. 

The outlook for materials and labor is that 
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material shortages are gradually being over- 
come but that the flow of materials is still 


unbalanced. 


Housing in the Future 


Pessimists thought that much of the housing 
now being built will promote future financial 
discouragement for home owners, abandon- 
ment of properties, and substantial losses to 
government agencies and mortgage finance in- 
stitutions. Others, more optimistic, believed 
that when the present crisis is over a more 
stable housing program can be undertaken. 

Suggested remedies for present housing ills 
included drastic overhaul of housing finance, 
adoption of new methods of production, and 
complete revamping of present building codes. 
Outstanding was the clear recognition of the 
fact that all elements in the housing picture 
must work together to provide adequate living 
space within the reach of the average family. 


Radio Home Economics 


DOROTHY COTTON 


Mollie Martin of WBAL 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The thousands of women’s programs—dedi- 
cated to the American homemaker—that are 
broadcast each day throughout the country 
exert a tremendous influence on standards of 
homemaking and the standards of everyday 
living. 

Let us look for a moment at the vital part 
the home economist plays in educational radio. 
During wartime, it was her job to inform Mrs. 
America of the unprecedented news of food 
shopping; to help the homemaker “‘bone-up” 
on recipes that stretched her food dollars and 
her food supply; to teach her the importance of 
food rationing and to tell her how that neces- 
sary evil worked. The radio home economist 
was able to accomplish this feat not only 
through her own knowledge but also through 
the direct co-operation of the various bureaus 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. There were and still are weekly bulletins 
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from the USDA sent out to each radio home 
economist containing facts pertinent to her 
own city and section of the country. There 
were and still are bulletins and releases on 
foods and nutritional discoveries and stories of 
clothing and household items presented in a 
clear-cut light by the universities and extension 
services. Yes, the radio economist—whose 
field is as wide in scope as that of the home 
economics teacher—was duty-bound to tell 
Mrs. America how she could make-do and re- 
make her family’s clothing and her household 
gadgets at a time when civilian production was 
practically at a standstill. In cities through- 
out the country, not only was news of the 
homemaking moment sent out over the air but 
various women conducted airtime classes in 
home sewing, something unheard of till just a 
few years ago. 

But the radio home economist’s job of 
educating did not stop with the end of the war. 
In fact, her job is of greater importance today 
than at any other time; and, of course, the same 
is true of any home economist in any field. 
Every current newsworthy item is a challenge 
to her integrity and the homemakers’ trust in 
her suggestions and informative ideas. She 
must give an answer, or at least a helpful 
suggestion, to combat the drastic clothing 
situation. She must have an answer or some 
practical ideas tocombat the drastic food short- 
ages. Her answers must contain practical, 
usable ideas. And the radio home economist 
realizes that her airtime ideas bring immediate 
results. 

As an example, several months ago I was 
privileged to discuss sugar substitutes with a 
prominent Baltimore home economist on my 
morning radio program. In the course of the 
discussion, we happened to mention the fact 
that this home economist had prepared a book- 
let on sugar substitutes. We did not stress the 
booklet, nor did we suggest to the listening 
homemaker to write in for it...and yet, 
within ten days, the home economist had re- 
received 92 unsolicited requests for her booklet. 
Then, during National Home Food Preserva- 
tion Week, I presented a series of interviews 
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with home economists and homemakers, re- 
cruited from all over the state, to discuss vari- 
ous phases of home canning. As an im- 
mediate result, over 100 requests poured into 
the studio for copies of topics discussed. 

But what is the future in radio for the home 
economist? The answer to that is so tremen- 
dous in its scope that its proportions seem 
unbelievable. We all know that television is 
no longer a future dream—it is a present 
reality. Facts and figures indicate that within 
two years a network of television programming 
will be in operation throughout the country; 
within five to ten years, every home in the 
United States that now has a radio set will 
have a television set. The home economist’s 
program becomes one of visual as well as audio- 
educational importance. The recipes she now 
tells to the radio audience will be prepared for 
the television audience. With few exceptions, 
every television studio now under construction 
will be completely equipped with a test- 
kitchen, as well as a studio for experimental 
home decorating. The current discussions of 
fashion and good grooming will become actual 
fashion shows in every home...and the in- 
dustrialists’ new gadgets will be demonstrated 
before the television camera. Already, one of 
the pioneers in the television field is currently 
televising two programs weekly dealing with 
home economics. One is a commercial telecast 
of new developments in textiles, and the other 
is a program dealing with good grooming. 
Even today, several of the nation’s leading 
department stores are experimenting with a 
store service known as intradepartment tele- 
vision. Television receiving sets are set up 
throughout the store so that the shopper can 
see and hear about related items and sale news 
in other departments, no matter in what part 
of the store she may be. 

Then along with these developments in tele- 
vision, the radio industry is concerned with 
another new form of broadcasting, known as 
Frequency Modulation or FM. Briefly, FM 
is a new form of audio broadcasting that elim- 
inates static interference. And FM’s boon 
companion is still another medium, known as 
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Faximile. With a Faximile attachment on 
your FM receiving set, you can set your radio 
dial when you retire for the night and wake up 
the following morning to find a complete news- 
paper with all its various departments and pic- 
tures in your living room on roller paper. The 
principle for Faximile is similar to present-day 
teletype news wire and wire-photo pictures. 
The woman’s department in Faximile belongs 
to the home economist. 

All in all, what with present-day broadcast 
programming and ever-new experimental op- 
erations in television and Frequency Modula- 
tion, the future of radio is absolute; and the 
home economist is an integral part of radio’s 
answer to education, progress, and good taste 
on the American scene. 


Clothing Teachers 
Challenged 


RUTH F. ADAMS 


Stephens College 


What better way is there to help a young 
girl who expects to marry an ex-GI than to 
enable her to be attractive, well dressed, and 
well groomed on a modest clothing budget? 

The price and scarcity of good clothes makes 
it essential that we teach girls to be better 
consumers, to understand the labor situation 
involved, and to be well informed regarding 
the possibilities and uses of new fabrics. By 
way of being practical in this matter, we have 
established the Stephens College Dressmaking 
Shop, whose services are available to all 
Stephens students. 

Here the girls have access to the newest 
fabrics, patterns, trimmings, and other sewing 
aids. The head clothing counselor in the shop 
is the chairman of the clothing department. 
As a style consultant, she helps all students 
who desire aid in solving problems of color, 
line, and design that arise in connection with 
their personal wardrobes. They may also take 
advantage of alteration-renovation service. 

The Stephens College Dressmaking Shop 
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also constructs evening dresses, suits, coats, 
hats, and street dresses for any student or 
faculty member who wants such a custom- 
made garment. The shop is run on a nonprofit 
cost basis by the College. 

The clothing department at Stephens offers 
courses in elementary and intermediate cloth- 
ing, dressmaking, tailoring, millinery, textiles, 
and children’s clothing. 

By enabling students to make simple, useful 
blouses, skirts, and dresses they can wear and 
show to their friends, we build a campus-wide 
enthusiasm for the elementary course. In the 
advanced course, the problems are left to the 
teacher and student to discuss. Whatever the 
girl feels is necessary for the improvement of 
her wardrobe is then used as her next project. 

Several girls were discussing their clothing 
problems in my office recently. They ex- 
plained why they believe it absolutely neces- 
sary to learn to sew and investigate new 
techniques and materials useful in making 
their own clothing. One girl said she wanted 
the training because she needed garments of 
better materials and good construction that 
would, in terms of design and color, be becom- 
ing to her. A nursery school major wanted 
to take the children’s clothing course inorder 


to be prepared to help mothers with their 
children’s clothing problems. 
At present there are well over 400 girls 


enrolled in our clothing courses—not because 
they are required to but because they them- 
selves see the need for such training as a 
part of their preparation for effective living 
as professional women, housewives, mothers. 

Their interest is intense, absences are un- 
usual, and cutting a class is so exceptional 
that the girls usually come in and explain 
the reason and make up the time. The stu- 
dents have requested that the sewing rooms 
be left open at night and it is not unusual to 
go to the clothing department in the evening 
and find every chair and machine occupied. 

Our girls have challenged us clothing teach- 
ers to modernize our methods of teaching, 
to be enthusiastic about our work, and to keep 
pace with the times. 
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“Operation’”’ Headquarters 


KETURAH E,. BALDWIN 

Secretary, Permanent 

Headquarters Fund, AHEA 

It is neither atomic nor secret; but it is a 
peacetime to put us 
all on the road that leads to a Home for Home 


‘ 


‘operation crossroads,” 


Economics. 

Operation centers are being set up in all 
State experts are developing formulae 
A few centers are keeping 


states. 
to turn out cash. 
their coining methods under cover, but some 
plans have been divulged. 


How Some Groups Do It 

These methods may give you ideas: 

Organize Permanent Headquarters Fund 
committees according to geographical units. 

Develop committees according to fields of 
work in home economics. 

Ask colleges to appeal to alumnae. 

Work for individual gifts or group contribu- 
tions, or both. 

Accumulate a fund by sponsoring a demon- 
stration and talk on home problems, an il- 
lustrated talk on home economics, a bazaar, 
white elephant sale, box luncheon, silver tea. 

As an incentive to group work, some states 
are dedicating their gifts to the memory of a 
pioneer or giving them in honor of a prominent 
living home economist. 

Look up the ideas already noted in the 
JouRNAL (December, page 659; January, page 
32; February, page 92). 

One state chairman writes: 


I am trying to find a person in every one of our 
I emphasize that we do not want the 
work to be a burden. Instead, we hope that as 
they raise money they will have pleasure in getting 


88 counties. 


home economists together and arousing interest in 


home economics. The idea of buying a stone is 


good. 


Another chairman reports: 


Our news letter contains an article entitled 
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“Wanted, A Home.” A follow-up letter will be 
sent to each member; enclosed will be one of the 
promotional folders and a pledge card. We plan 
also to write personal letters to specialized groups 
and suggest plans for organizing local groups and 
making person-to-person contacts. 


From another state comes this: 


We are organizing groups in each congressional 
district. Chairmen will choose their committees 
from various fields of home economics. Although 
we hope to obtain substantial donations from local 
commercial firms, we believe our greatest satisfac- 
tion will come from our personal contributions 
toward our goal. Therefore, we have adopted the 
suggestion that each home economist make a con- 
tribution of $15. Or, a group of home economists 
may choose to sponsor some event and raise an 
amount equivalent to $15 per person. 


One state letter ran in part: 


“Life begins at 40”—so they say. AHEA is 
going to be 40 in 1949. We are asked to “add 
years to life and life to years” by providing AHEA 
with an owned home on its 40th anniversary. 

If $15 does not seem like much to you, give 


more—there is no ceiling. If $15 seems too much, 
give less—any amount will be appreciated. We 
want participation to be 100 per cent. Every 


member stands to gain. Larger salaries and years 
of professional status through AHEA make it 
seem as though the “oldsters” should contribute 
more generously. But 
more years of professional activity ahead of them 
So, let your conscience 


the “youngsters” with 


seem to have more to gain. 
be your guide when you make your 3-year pledge 
and 1946-47 contribution to the building fund. 


May we have your money-raising ideas for 
our “‘idea exchange.” 
Results Coming In 

Operation centers already reporting collec- 
tion of cash and pledges are Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. The 
Georgia HEA leads with a total of $1,870. 

From the laboratory of an anonymous ex- 
pert came bullion to the amount of $2,000, 
independent of state work. 





It’s a Good Idea!... 





Two Ideas from Baldwin-Wallace 


Contributor: Mrs. Rut B. BAvER, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


A Good Investment 

It is amazing how far a real need can carry 
one! Two years ago our department planned 
a very special reception but found there were 
not enough suitable dishes. As a result of the 
huddle that followed came 240 plain but attrac- 
tive glass cups and plates, making enter- 
taining at clubs, meetings, and receptions 
relatively simple since then. 

These glass plates and cups are rented, too, 
and with the income we have purchased 
imported and American dessert plates. Pos- 
session makes it possible to enjoy these pieces 
for a longer time. And teaching appreciation 
of lovely china can be simplified and aug- 
mented when real, “‘live” samples are at hand. 

We are glad when we hear about an antici- 
pated wedding reception—it means another 
$4 for our collection as well as our best wishes 
for a happy future for the newlyweds. 


Individualized Trays 


Our department proudly owns many small 
tin trays suitable for use on numerous oc- 
casions. Once the trays were most unattrac- 
tive because of chipped dark paint that covered 
them. This old paint was removed by dipping 
the trays in strong lye solution, and the craft 
class used them to study the art of stenciling. 
Each member painted one tray in a bright, 
gay color of her choice and on it stenciled her 
design. Her completed tray was initialed. 


I Heard It on the Radio 


Contributor: Movtre Martin (Dorothy 
Cotton), director of women’s programs, 
Station WBAL, Baltimore. 

Mollie Martin, director of women’s programs 
on radio station WBAL, Baltimore, proclaimed 
the week of the meeting of the Maryland 
HEA “Home Economics Week” and devoted 














part of her daily program time to discussions 
by members of the Association. ‘‘Nutrition,” 
“remodeling of clothes,” “interior decoration,” 
and the ‘‘weekly market list”’ were featured. 
On the fifth morning she presented a round 
table of homemakers who discussed two ques- 
tions, “What does a person gain from home 
economics training?”’ and ‘“‘What does a home- 
maker gain from the profession of home eco- 
nomics?” A recording of this broadcast was 
made and is available for use in schools 
throughout the state, or outside the state. As 
a result of these programs, more than 1000 
inquiries came from lay people and students. 


Teacher’s Helpers 
Teacher: CATHERINE Dicks, Las Cruces, New 

Mexico. 

Recently I worked out a technique for 
developing independence in sewing class stu- 
dents. 

Each class member is given mimeographed 
pattern guides and fitting directions. And 
actual patterns and actual parts of dresses 
under construction are arranged on the bulletin 
board. Usually these illustrative materials 
are made of unbleached muslin; sometimes 
they are parts of dresses I am making for 
myself. Large captions, easily read some dis- 
tance from the bulletin board, are printed and 
used with the illustrations. 

Preceding each step in construction of the 
garment, a demonstration is given—before 
small groups of six to eight persons, pref- 
erably. Prior to final stitching on garments, 
the girls get the teacher’s OK so that she may 
be sure they are on the right path. 

Sewing partners are put on their own in 
working out their problems with these aids. 


Correction 

The Home Legion plan of General Mills, 
Inc., noted on page 38 of the January JOURNAL, 
should be credited to Betty Crocker, says 
Reporter Ken MacKenzie.—EpirTor. 
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Letters from Our Readers ... 











Consumers’ Voice Heard 


We note with extreme interest ...a survey 
conducted by your Association amongst a 
representative group of women in the country, 
“speaking their minds on house dresses.” 
We are heartily in accord with the views 
expressed therein and would like to lay the 
ground-work between our respective organiza- 
tions for the purpose of proceeding further on 
the question.... 

At the same time we are offering to have a 
representative committee of this Association 
meet with any group or committee designated 
by your good selves, so that the matter can 
be mutually explored further, toward the end 
that the American housewife shall be given 
what she wants and what she deserves.- 
M. J. Lovett, Director-Counsel, The House 
Dress Institute. 


We have a Consumers Congress composed 
of representative Pittsburgh women who meet 
at the store at intervals during the year and 
discuss store-customer relations. The facts 
set forth in your bulletin about house dresses 
have been discussed at length at one of our 
previous consumer meetings. So, you see, our 
ideas in this instance coincide with yours.— 
(Mrs.) DarBy DOoLan, Special Promotions 
Office, Kaufmann’s. 


Our organization is interested in... an 
article which appeared in the November 
JoURNAL oF Home Economics entitled ““The 
Consumer Speaks about House Dresses.”’. . . 
It appears that you have obtained a very im- 
portant survey representing the opinion of 
women from 750 groups in 22 states, and that 
as a result it indicates that women want good 
quality, comfortable, attractive, and well made 
garments. ... 

It would seem to us that the starting point 
for an effective program would be the textile 
industry. Only recently discussions were 
begun with our organization and the American 
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Standards Association for the purpose of 
adopting a standard for house dresses and wash 
frocks. Our discussions led ultimately to a 
consideration of what preliminary steps should 
be taken, and at this moment we are in the 
midst of the preparation of a program which 
would doubtless embrace the textile industry 
as well as the apparel manufacturing industry. 

It occurs to me that something more de- 
finitive than a press release or an article should 
result from the research project undertaken 
by your association. 

May I suggest the possibility of your partici- 
pation with us in our discussions at the moment 
with the American Standards Association, all 
of which we believe will tie in particularly 
with your program for informative labeling.— 
ERwIN FetpMan, Director-Counsel, National 
Association of House Dress Manufacturers. 


As a manufacturer of house dresses, we are 
very much interested in your recent poll on 
“features women would like to see in house 
dresses”. . . 

We shall be very grateful for any information 
you may give us which might be of assistance 
in the marketing of better garments, and if 
there is any way in which we can co-operate 
with you toward that end, please let us know.— 
Mack Maver, Clothesline Cottons. 


...1 have been much interested in these 
materials (Consumer Speaks) in the last two 
issues of the... JOURNAL and shall refer the 
students in my classes to them not only for 
their excellent value as an illustration of a con- 
sumer survey but also for their substantial 
content. 

The reports of these surveys, I take it, will 
be continued for some time. I can think of 
no service that your Association can perform 
which may be of higher value not only to the 
teachers of home economics but also to con- 
sumer groups and to business.—PavuL N. 
Nystrom, Columbia University. 





Comment... 











Introducing AHEA’s 
New Executive Secretary 


A member of the American Home Economics 
Association since 1924. 

President of the Texas Home Economics 
Association, 1928-30. 

Chairman of the extension department of 
AHEA, 1937-39. 

Chairman of local arrangements for the an- 
nual meeting of AHEA held in San Antonio, 
Texas, in 1939. 

Vice-president of AHEA, 1940-43. 

Mildred Horton, the new executive secretary 
of the American Home Economics Association, 
had already had these experiences in the Asso- 
ciation when she assumed her duties at the 
AHEA headquarters on February 1, 1947. 
Little wonder that the committee charged with 
the responsibility of finding a new executive 
secretary was impressed. An attempt to 
introduce anyone so well known, and with 
such a background, to the membership of the 
Association seems almost out of place. The 
fact that she enjoys the continued confidence 
of each of the groups with whom she worked 
is further indication that she measured up to 
the responsibilities they placed on her. 

In addition to Miss Horton’s rich back- 
ground of experience in the Association, she 
has had varied professional experiences which 
give her excellent qualifications for her new 
She holds BS and MA degrees from 
She has 


position. 
the Texas State College for Women. 
taught in both high school and college in 
addition to giving years of service in the exten- 
sion field. During her years with the Texas 
Extension Service, staff home economists in- 
creased from 106 to 310 persons. For eight 
years she was engaged largely in administrative 
work as vice-director of the Texas Extension 
Service. She comes to the Washington office 
of AHEA directly from the teaching staff of 
the Texas State College for Women. 











Miss Horton, 
newly appointed 
execulive secre- 
tary of AHEA, 
is a native of 
Texas who has 
won national 
recognition as 
head of the 
home demonstra- 
lion work in 
that state. 





MILDRED HORTON 


Many national and state honors have been 
accorded Miss Horton. On two occasions she 
was called to Washington to assist the U. S. 
Extension Service in formulating plans to 
the 
connection 


extension 
once in the 
program, inaugurated during the depression, 
and later in connection with the mattress- 


national 
with 


further program 


meat canning 


making program. In Texas she was selected 
as the first chairman of the Texas Nutrition 
Council. 
She is a member of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Delta Kappa 
(teaching); Alpha Kappa Delta (sociology); 


(home economics); Gamma 
and Epsilon Sigma Phi (extension), which 
In 1944 


she was one of three persons selected by Epsi- 


she has served as national director. 


lon Sigma Phi for national recognition for 
outstanding services to rural life. 

To her new position Miss Horton brings 
personal dignity and graciousness, an ex- 
ceptional ability to organize well, and a reputa- 
tion for getting things done. Says a former 
co-worker, “‘Her respect for human individual 
integrity and worth form the keystone of her 
philosophy.” 

As a fellow Texan I regret her leaving our 
native state, but I join her legion of Texas 
friends in saying that I am happy in sending 
her as our contribution to the national asso- 
ciation.—Lucy RATHBONE, University of Texas. 
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Comment 


Best Wishes—Lelia Massey 


In 1944, those of us who had worked with 
Lelia Massey were pleased when she joined the 
AHEA headquarters staff as executive secre- 
tary. In 1947, we are sorry to have her leave 
the full-time service of the Association, though 
we know that her headquarters’ experience 
will make her an even more effective lay 
member. 

Lelia Massey is always most generous with 
her time and energy and devotes herself whole- 
heartedly to the task at hand. Her industry 
and enthusiasm are contagious and enhance her 
value as an administrator. Her loyalty and 
devotion to home economics—along with her 
social grace and pleasing personality—have 
made her a valuable official representative of 
our Association in the numerous capacities in 
which our executive secretary is called upon 
to serve. 

The first job of an administrator is to keep 
the machinery operating, come what may. In 
the brief two and one-half years which Miss 
Massey spent in Washington, many unusual 
things happened: war; transition from war to 
peace; retirement of two long-time staff mem- 
bers and resignation of the JOURNAL editor— 
besides numerous changes in clerical personnel. 
The new Association policy of paying expenses 
for committee meetings between annual meet- 
ings resulted in more work for the executive 
secretary. The important legislative and in- 
terorganization interests of the Association 
have been speeded up—but all have been well 
taken care of by Miss Massey. 

In 1943-44 AHEA membership was 13,478 
and the budget $83,333; in 1945-46 the mem- 
bership was 16,637 and the budget for 1946-47 
$144,812. These signs of growth caused Miss 
Massey to make some important recommenda- 
tions to the Board in June 1946. One was that 
a restudy be made of the Association’s organi- 
zation, policies, and procedures—an analysis 
which she believes would set the organization 
on a still more businesslike, efficient, and 


objective basis. 
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It is difficult to be objective about our long- 
time friends. Therefore, I am happy to quote 
Marie Mount: 


I had not known Lelia Massey until she came 
here, and I knew nothing of her ability or personal- 
ity. For the last two years, I have worked closely 
with her on committees and recently as treasurer. 
I have been impressed with Lelia’s method of im- 
proving the Association’s public relations; she did 
excellent work with the members of Congress. I 
was in on many of her interviews—for the school 
lunch legislation and for the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics program. She got 
along well with those men; they listened to her. 
She sold more home economics in those few min- 
utes than I had ever seen done before. She man- 
aged in a short time to know more persons in 
important associations and to get them interested 
in the work of the Association! I always found 
her responsive to suggestions regarding the Asso- 
ciation and to be quick in carrying out plans. 

I really think it is remarkable what she has 
accomplished here in so short a time: she knows so 
many people in all kinds of work, has attended so 
many meetings and conferences in addition to her 
office work, and has kept such a grasp on the whole 
program of the Association! 


Changes in personnel result in a loss, but 
each who has served as executive secretary— 
Lita Bane, Alice Edwards, Katharine Ansley, 
Edna Van Horn, and Lelia Massey—has made 
her own unique contribution to the growth and 
development of our Association. 

I have not repeated any of Lelia Massey’s 
personal or professional history. Helen Hos- 
tetter reviewed that extremely well in the 
November 1944 issue of the JOURNAL. 

Miss Massey left the Association head- 
quarters on February 1 to become head of the 
department of home economics at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 

In Ohio we are happy that Miss Massey is 
to join the Buckeye state’s home economics 
forces and complete her professional tour of the 
United States—from the South, to the West, 
to the East, and now to North Central.— 
GLADYS BRANEGAN, Ohio State University. 








Association Business... 











Food and Nutrition Division 


Many problems in food and nutrition do not 
belong to this division alone; co-operation is 
necessary if the larger goals are to be attained. 
School lunch work is a case in point. Our division 
is anxious to integrate its efforts with other groups 
having similar interests. 

The food and nutrition division is particularly 
concerned with trained leadership. Our com- 
mittee on college teaching with Margaret Ohlson 
as chairman is continuing its activities. Vivian 
Roberts, chairman of the subcommittee on teach 
ing programs, has obtained results from an exten- 
sive questionnaire dealing with the physical 
equipment of laboratories, teaching staffs and 
their training, curricula in food and nutrition, 
courses in related fields, and sequence of courses. 
Results are being analyzed, and further studies 
will be made. 

Some idea of trends and problems on the gradu- 
ate level was obtained from another questionnaire 
sent last summer to approximately 40 colleges. 
From the 21 replies received, we learned that the 
jobs entered immediately by graduating seniors 
in food and nutrition were postgraduate courses 
in dietetics, teaching, and marriage, in the order 
listed. Employment as school lunchroom die- 
titians ranked low, as did entrance into graduate 
work. The latter varied from 5.8 per cent in 
1942 to 9.2 per cent in 1945. 

Some colleges and universities reported that 
they had more scholarships and fellowships avail- 
able than were used in 1945. 

Teaching was listed as the preferred type of 
employment of 150 graduate students from 16 
different colleges after their graduation. The 
range in percentage of preferences was as follows: 


JOB PREFERENCE PER CENT 
Teaching ee 
Research... . 20.0 
Business ....... 18.0 
Public health nutrition 9.5 
i a ee 0.7 
Dietetics . 0.7 
Administrators answering this questionnaire 


were divided equally in their opinion regarding 
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Mrs. Ercet S. EpprRIGHT 


the desirability of students’ going into graduate 
work immediately after graduation, even if well 
qualified academically. Further information on 
the success of such students in graduate work 
might make a worth-while contribution to guidance 
programs and any plans for recruitment of gradu 
ate students. 

Of 17 colleges offering graduate work in food 
and nutrition, 15 that 
students with undergraduate majors other than 
economics. Only 2 did not such 
In those which did, most of the students 


stated they accepted 


home accept 
students. 
were described as doing superior or good work. 
In only one instance was the work said to be poor. 
Results of this study are merely 

The food and nutrition division is proud of the 
Handbook of Food Preparation for which it has 
been responsible. Although about 4,000 copies 
have been sold since its appearance last June, 
sales of this 48-page compilation by our ter- 
minology should go much _ higher. 

Other materials in the process of development 
are: (1) a short list of books and pamphlets 
assembled in connection with the project on educa 
tion through local libraries by Helen Mitchell 
with the assistance of Faith Fenton and (2) a 
bibliography of food and nutrition research compiled 
by E. Neige Todhunter—Mrs. Ercer S. 
EppRIGHT, Chairman. 


suggestive 


committee 
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Association Business 


Elementary and Secondary Schools Department 


work for the ele- 


department 


The 1946-47 
mentary and 
emphasizes five major problems: recruiting and 


program of 
secondary schools 
guiding capable girls into the field of home 
economics, interpreting home economics education 
programs, extending education in homemaking 
to more individuals, collecting and disseminating 
information about homemaking programs, and 
interpreting the Future Homemakers of America 
organization. 

Our committee on recruitment and guidance 
is developing ways of informing capable and inter- 
ested high school girls of the possibilities for 
careers. As part of its work it is preparing a 
list of publications giving descriptions of vocations 
related to home economics. 

The huge job of recruitment and guidance 
cannot be done by this committee alone. Your 
help also is needed. Here are some ways you 
can help: Invite qualified home economists to 
give girls in your school information about career 
opportunities in the field of home economics; 
acquaint counselors, teachers, and parents with 
vocational opportunities in home _ economics; 
send names of capable girls interested in home 
economics training to the heads of college home 
economics departments; arrange for high school 
girls to visit college home economics departments; 
use the AHEA Economics 
Teaching as a Career’ with high school girls, 


bulletin “Home 
and make this publication available to vocational 
and teachers. 

Another committee is working on the inter- 


counselors 


pretation of home economics programs to adminis- 


trators and lay people. Again you can help. 
Let the people in your community know about 
home through exhibits, 


newspaper articles, talks, open houses, and radio 


economics programs 
programs. 


Our committees on elementary and adult 
education are securing information about worth- 
while programs and planning to make these 
members of the 


descriptions available to 


department. These committees also need your 
help. If you have not already begun work on 
giving help on homemaking problems to veterans’ 
wives, to elementary teachers, and others make 
plans now to do so and let the committees know 
what you are doing. 

Last year the committee on collecting and 
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tion. 


Mary Lois WILLIAMSON 


disseminating information about outstanding 
programs concentrated on the consumer education 
This year it will collect and disseminate 


homemaking 


phase. 


information on other phases of 
education. 

The Future Homemakers of America is a young 
know little 


Activities carried on by FHA chapters 


organization which many people 
about. 
contribute to the development of leadership and 
to goals of the total homemaking program. 
Informing others of the work of this organization 
should be the responsibility of every home eco- 
nomics teacher working with it. Other teachers 
need to look into the desirability of having chapters 
as a part of their homemaking programs. 
committees will 


Chairmen of the _ various 


welcome suggestions from you regarding their 


work. Here are their names and addresses: 
Recruitment and guidance—Mrs. Helen Hopper, 
Virginia Department of Education, Richmond 


Interpretation of home economics programs— 
Isabella McQuesten, 200 State Building, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Adult education 
University, Syracuse, New York 

Elementary homemaking programs—Thelma 
Tincher, 720 S. 22d Street, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

Collecting descriptions of homemaking pro- 
grams—Helen Cawley, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah 


Evelyn Herrington, Syracuse 


Interpreting the FHA—Edna Kraft, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Mary Lors WILLrIAMson, Chairman 





New Books... 








Marriage: This Business of Living Together. By 
NATHANIEL FisHMAN. New York: Liveright 
Publishing Company, 1946, 368 pp., $3. 

Does the law uphold that portion of the marriage 
ceremony “with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow”? How does the law define “family’’? 
Have parents a legal right to intrude in the affairs 
of their married children? May a wife be upheld 
legally for picking her husband’s pockets while he 
is asleep? What is “cruelty” as stated so fre- 
quently in divorce action? 

These questions and scores of others relating to 
marriage are covered in this timely review of legal 
practices relating to marriage in the 48 states. 
The almost complete lack of uniformity in this 
regard is convincingly described by the author, who 
is a member of the New York bar and who draws 
his material from actual court cases. 

This authoritative, unique, and highly readable 
review of pertinent facts relating to the legal side 
of marriage should be useful to both laymen and 
professional workers. The organization is such 
that its use as a source book is simple. A marriage 
question box at the end of the book serves as a 
review of content as well as an interesting, en- 
joyable, and informative exercise——EsTHER L. 
SKEEts, New York City. 

Sex Education: A Guide for Parents, Teachers, 
and Youth Leaders. By Cyrit Brissy. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1946, 311 pp., 
$2.50. 

The author of this book is a biologist, with ex- 
perience in England as a parent, a teacher, and a 
youth leader. As an aim of sex education, he 
suggests “that our citizens should grow up learning 
the truth and not petty lies, that their emotional 
attitude to sex should be a healthy and not a 
distorted one, and that their code of sexual morals 
should be built upon a basis of clear-headed and 
warm-hearted contemplation of all the issues 
involved.” 

He emphasizes opportunities parents have, 
especially with preschool children, for developing 
wholesome attitudes. He also stresses the need 
for more adequate preparation, advance planning, 
and co-operative functioning on the part of parents 
in this important educational responsibility. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to the 











philosophy, content, and methods of sex education 
as an integral part of the school curriculum. 
Chapter V discusses sex problems in the English 
school; Chapter VI, sex education as a part of the 
program of youth organizations; Chapter VII, 
questions and problems upon which children and 
youth seek information “with suggestions for 
methods of answering them and actual specimen 
answers to a selected few’’; and Chapter VITI, the 


“ce 


need for “‘educating the educators.” 

An unusual and distinctive feature is found in 
the 82 pages of appendices. These include: 
Tentative Scheme for Sex Education in which 
“a summary of the main factors relevant to sex 
education” in the school curriculum under British 
conditions is presented in tabular form; Sug- 
gestions for Practical Activities; Sources of Ma- 
terial and Advice; Specimen Circulars; Specimen 
Lectures; and Guide to Further Reading. 
Epna E. WALLS, Illinois Extension Service. 


Nutrition and Diet Therapy. By Fartrrax T. 
ProuprFir and CorInNE HoGpEN Rosrnson. 
Ninth Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946, 782 pp., $3.75. 

This edition has been strikingly revised through 
condensation; yet it has been enriched by in- 
clusion of the newest findings of research laboratory 
and clinical medicine. Reduction of the pages 
from 1069 to 782 was accomplished by use of a 
more concise style and elimination of needless 
illustrations. 

A chapter on Safeguarding the Food Supply has 
been added to rearranged Section I. 

Nutrition in Special Conditions is the new title 
of Section II. Because few data are available on 
feeding the aged, the new chapter of that title in 
this section should be welcomed. 

Diet Therapy, Section III, completely re- 
arranged and condensed, shows the influence of 
the trend in modern hospitals and clinics toward 
fewer special diets. 

Section IV deals with the practical application 
of nutrition in elementary cookery. Projects 
given at the end of each chapter should be of 
special aid to students. 

Recipes in Section V eliminate the need of an 
additional cookbook for student nurses. 


The appendix includes: an outline titled Dietary 
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New Books 


Case Studies; revised tables of food values; and 
sections titled Methods of Calculation of Food 
Values, Correlation of Lecture and Laboratory 
Work, and Planning the Course in Diet Therapy. 
The last two should give valuable assistance to the 
teacher. Several pages of bibliography are in- 
cluded. 

The book is a thoroughgoing, practical, clearly 
expressed text for student nurses and food and 
nutrition majors.—Evuciip Sirn, University of 
Akron. 


The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER. Eighth edition, 
revised by WitmMA Lorp PERKINs. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1946, 879 pp., 
$2.75. 

A book, the sales for which have increased 
steadily over 50 years and seven complete revisions, 
needs no introduction to the homemaker. The 
seventh revision has been changed both in organi- 
zation and sequence of chapters. Directions and 
recipes have been revised to satisfy technological 
developments of the years. This is not only a 
cookbook with more than 3,000 tested recipes but 
a compilation of clearly presented facts about food 
and its management in the kitchen. 

This seventh revision is characterized, as were 
earlier editions, by a recognition of the arts of 
cookery, though the techniques for expressing 
these arts are developed with precise accuracy. 
Attractive line drawings demonstrating many 
specific procedures have replaced photographs of 
earlier editions. It is regrettable that exigencies 
of the times have dictated a poor quality of paper 
stock since this is a book which will suffer hard 
usage.— MARGARET A. Ontson, Michigan Slate 


College 


American Regional Cookery. By SHEILA HIBBEN. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1946, 
354 pp., $2.50. 

This book was written for people interested in 
the traditional culinary art of various sections of 
the country. Almost all recipes indicate the states 
from which they were obtained. 

The book is well organized and of convenient 
size with good print. Recipes are clearly written. 
Two valuable indexes are included—a subject 
index and a regional index. 

It is a cookbook to aid in giving variety and 
unusual dishes to FRANCES KiIRK- 
PATRICK, The George Washington University. 


menus.- 
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First Steps in Cooking. By KATHARINE SHEPARD 
and Evetyn A. Etuis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946, 174 pp., $2.75. 

The purpose of this book is to help teachers 
giving a basic course in cooking and also to help 
the inexperienced cook. All basic cookery units 
are included. General rules for cooking and a 
brief explanation of food values precede the recipes 
and procedures in each chapter. Simple rules for 
the care of kitchen equipment and a list of mini- 
mum cooking equipment are given. This book 
can be highly recommended for the homemaker 
without a technical or practical background of 
food preparation —DONNA McLACHLAN, Jowa 
State College. 


Eggs and Cheese As You Please. By ANNIE 
FRASER. New York: The William-Frederick 
Press, 1946, 61 pp., $1. 

Successful original egg recipes developed by 
the author in her 40 years of cooking at home and 
abroad—241 recipes—eggs baked, boiled, steamed, 
fried, raw, scrambled, poached, in omelets, pan- 
cakes, puddings, souffles, sauces, batters, and with 
cheese.—Z. F. R. 


Grounds for Living. Edited by R. B. FArRNHAM 
and V. W. IncHAmM. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1946, 334 pp., $2.50. 
The chapters of this book were written by 

different staff members of the College of Agri- 

culture of Rutgers University. Titles include: 

Your Home Setting, Your Lawn, Your Shade 

Trees, Flowers and Plants, Your Hobby Crop, 

Soil, Outdoor Construction. The foreword says: 

“The yard and garden, if you plan them wisely, 

can become your outdoor living room, or a series 

of rooms that will provide an atmosphere for well- 
rounded and thoughtfully integrated home life.”’ 

Simple treatment is advised of the area between 

the house and street which is exposed to public 

view—something pleasing to neighbors and those 
who use the street. Other areas considered are the 
service and the family areas. Information on 
care and planting applies particularly to New 

Jersey and neighboring states. Special attention 

is given roses, chrysanthemums, and _gladioli. 

Warning is given to stay off the garden area until 

the soil is no longer muddy and sticky.—Eprrx 

L. ALLEN, Delavan, Illinois. 


Manual for School and Institutional Lunchrooms. 
By THe Onto Dietetic Association. Cleve- 
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land, Ohio: Ohio Dietetic Association, Room 

1016, 1001 Huron Road, 1946, 222 pp., $2. 

Information requisite for operators of small 
lunchrooms has been organized in this book in a 
clear, concise form by professional persons familiar 
with large-quantity food service problems and 
their solutions. The book contains subject 
matter selected to give assistance to untrained 
managers and others connected with lunchrooms 
who require direction in planning, establishing 
standards, and in realizing the educational 
possibilities of the lunchroom. 

Changes are not extensive in this revised edition 
of the earlier “Manual for Managers of Rural 
and Other Small School Lunchrooms.” How- 
ever, additions bring it up to date on food facts 
and legislation. 

It is a book that may be recommended with 
confidence in response to requests for help from 
food managers in small lunchrooms of schools or 
institutions. The information is authentic, and 
the text is written in terms easily understood by 
laymen.—MarGarREt FE. TERRELL, 
of Washington. 


University 


The American School and University. Eighteenth 
Annual Edition. New York: American School 
Publishing Corporation, 1946, 663 pp., $4. 
This yearbook, assembled as an aid to persons 

building or equipping school plants, is composed 
of two types of material. An editorial section of 
about 40 articles by different authors makes up 
about a third of the contents, and a manufacturers’ 
catalog section the other two-thirds. 

Interest of home economists would center on an 
article entitled “Planning the School Lunch 
Room” by Margaret M. Morris and a group of 
three articles on planning college home economics 
departments—“Making the Department Home- 
like” by Bess Heflin, “Planning in Relation to 
Curriculum” by Mildred Sipp, and “The Home 
Economics—Nursery School Building” by Sarah 
E. Cragwall. 

Miss Heflin and Miss Cragwall base their 
articles on the relatively new buildings in the 
institutions with which they are connected— 
the University of Texas and Winthrop College in 
South Carolina. Many excellent illustrations are 
included. Both schools have emphasized the 
physical building as exemplifying the philosophy 
of homemaking. 

The school lunchroom article is especially 
valuable for explaining how to make a cafeteria 
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out of a remodeled classroom.—Irma H. Gross, 
Michigan State College. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry. By L. JEAN 
Bocert. Sixth Edition. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1946, 571 pp., $3. 

Laboratory Manual of Chemistry. By L. JEAN 
Bocert. Fifth Edition. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1946, 196 pp., $1. 

In this sixth edition of Fundamentals of Chemis- 
iry, as in former ones, four objectives have been 
kept constantly in mind by the author: (1) sim 
plicity and clearness of wording, (2) elimination 
of unnecessary detail, (3) significance of facts, 
(4) applications. The edition includes some of 
the latest chemical theories on such subjects as 
electrical make-up of matter, structure of the 
atom, transmutation of the elements, and radio- 
activity. In the field of biochemistry it empha- 
sizes endocrine functions and vitamins. 

The laboratory manual experiments are simple 
and clear and call for common, inexpensive ma- 
terials and apparatus. 

The accompanying leaflet of Suggestions for 
Courses in General Chemistry should be helpful to 
teachers organizing courses adapted to students’ 
chemistry training and the number of class hours 
allowed for the course.—FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, 
The George Washington University. 


Louisville, 
1946, 


By Lou Tare. 
Group, 


Weaving Is Fun. 
Kentucky: Little 
64 pp., $2. 

This book is based on nine years of experimental 
work in ascertaining what most interests the new 
weaver and what best aids his learning. Its 
purpose is to encourage people to learn to weave by 
following simple directions either by themselves 
or in school classes. Thorough warping in- 
structions and other techniques are given for a 
foundation. A distinctive feature is the large 
number of explanatory photographs showing 
step-by-step procedures of various phases of 
weaving. The text is written in a popular but 
clear and concise manner. It is brief but selective 
in its content and aims to give the amateur a good 
foundation upon which to experiment with ideas of 
his own. It encourages originality. One section 
is devoted to the importance of knowing what to 
expect from various types of yarns and threads in 
relation to weaving. It should be a worth-while 
book for all who are interested in weaving.— 
RutH Austin, Purdue University. 


Loomhouse 











From the Edztor’s Basket . . - 





Eating well on a moderate budget is the subject 
of “Food for the Family with Young Children.” 
Keeping the needs of two preschool children in 
mind, a food plan for a week is given, showing 
kinds and quantities of food for each member of 
the family. Menus and market lists are included. 
Single copies of the publication (AIS-59) are 
available free from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
a. 2. Cc 
nutrition 


information about 


Simplified,”’ 


Simple, clear 
makes up “Nutrition a 48-page 
booklet edited by the late Alice Bradley. Wine- 
fred B. Loggans assisted in preparing the four 
features which include an automatic menu balancer 
that makes calculations of vitamins, proteins, and 
minerals an easy task; a handy pad of shopping 
lists; a daily reminder list of foods; and 22 pages 
Send $1 to 
Boston, 


of menus with illustrated recipes. 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., Publishers, 


Massachusetts. 


Vivid statistics about world food consumption 
are packed into the 15-page pamphlet “‘World 
Food Appraisal for 1946-47.” Tables listing 
calories per caput daily in countries in all parts 
of the world give a realistic picture of the food 
situation. Officially the report of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
the pamphlet may be secured free of charge by 
writing to the FAO at 2000 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Wool—the facts. That is the purpose of the 
pamphlet about ‘‘The Wool Products Labeling 
Act.”’ 
and an efficient sales aid for retailers, this brief 
publication tells what must be declared on wool 
products labels, defines wool manufacturing terms, 
includes a quiz to test knowledge of important 
characteristics of woolen fabrics. Available from 
the American Wool Council, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. Free. 


An invaluable buying guide for consumers 


Hard facts about the finishing touches of a 
home are revealed in the leaflet “Hardware for 
the Home.” Useful charts provide a sample 
hardware check list for home planners, indicate 


9 


17 











oS) 


lock types and their uses, and list base metals 
and finishes. Single copies of the 8-page circular 
can obtained free from the Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


be 


Child care booklets, planned to help leaders 
who are training groups of teen-age girls to care 
for young children, have been compiled by the 
New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. Neatly packed in a small 
case, the student’s set contains 3 booklets— 
“Taking Care of a Baby,” “Taking Care of a 
Pre-School Child,”’ and ‘‘Taking Care of a School 
Age Child.”’ The leader’s packet, which contains 
these three, plus a booklet addressed directly to 
leaders, costs 35 cents postpaid. Student set, 
cents. Order from Box 98, Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall, Ithaca, New York. 


” 


25 


A postwar goal for the protection of the nation’s 
children is proposed in the pamphlet entitled 
““16-Year Age for Employment.” 
This proposal and an analyzation of how well 


Minimum 


state laws meet the standard is made by the Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch (formerly 
Children’s Bureau) of the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of from 
whom the leaflet may be obtained. The address 
is Washington 25, D. C. 


Labor, 
Copies are free. 
Up-to-the-minute reading material is again 
available in ““A Reading List for Parents,’’ edited 
by Mollie Stevens Smart and now in its third 
revision. Indexed three ways—subject, title, 
author—the booklet prenatal 
care and development, infants, school children, 
marriage and family life, health, and special 
problems. Free of charge. Write the Depart- 
ment of Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships, New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


33-page covers 


A handy source of hard-to-get information is 
descriptive of a new publication, ““General Hand- 
book.’’ Nine useful chapters by nine experts in 
the fields of family relations, problems of family 
health, housing, household equipment and home 
safety, food and nutrition, clothing, children, and 
cultural influences in the home make up its 64 
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pages. Designed to help homemakers “get things 
done,” its price is 25 cents. Write the National 
Broadcasting Company, Station J, New York 27, 
N. Y. 


Educators report to the public in the pamphlet 
“Our Children.’”’ They tell us that teachers 
leaving the profession since 1939 have formed one 
of the greatest vocational migrations in the nation’s 
history. To demand better teachers for our 
children, we must pay them a salary commen- 
surate with their responsibilities. Available from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., the 
16-page pamphlet costs 5 cents. 


School buildings should be designed, not as 
housing, but as space for learning and teaching. 
This is the premise upon which “Better School 
Homes for Children,’ a new booklet, is built. 
It includes a selected collection of articles, photo- 
graphs, and floor plans that give helpful guidance 
_in the building and modernization of schoolhouses. 
Although the right schoolhouse for children in 
one community may not be right for the children 
of another, the booklet considers the basic prin- 
ciples common to all. A small, compact, 24-page 
publication, it may be obtained for 25 cents from 
the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Building code problems—six of them—are 
discussed by Miles L. Colean in a booklet titled 
“Your Building Code.’ Codes affect the rent 
you pay, the cost of the structure you want to 
build, the amount of building in your community. 
To help you as a good citizen to promote sound 
codes, read this booklet. Available from the 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Price 35 cents. 


Concise, pertinent information about the much- 
discussed Wagner Act can be found in the hand- 
book “fA Guide to the National Labor Relations 
Act.” Prepared by Louis G. Silverberg of the 
National Labor Relations Board, it contains a 
history and summary of the law and its adminis- 
tration as well as its text. Universities, unions, 
and other groups engaged in labor education will 
find it an excellent source of accurate information. 
A limited number of copies are available, free of 
charge, from the Director, Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. Large quantities may be purchased 
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for 15 cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. A 25 per cent discount is 
allowed on orders of 100 or more. 


Five ways to make scientific material more 
understandable to the general public are set forth 
in “Making Economics Understandable,” a re- 
print from the Journal of Farm Economics. 
Lauren K. Soth believes that unless the reading 
public can interpret and understand technical 
reports, the writing is of no avail. He clearly 
outlines the stumbling blocks to concise writing 
and gives concrete suggestions for improvement. 
Free. Order from the Bulletin Office, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


One of a few attempts to describe and analyze 
a local community housing market has been 
made in “Housing in Front Royal, Virginia.’ 
The study discusses the economic background of 
the community, its industries, incomes, the 1950 
housing demand, and the 1940 housing supply 
It clearly shows how any community may be 
analyzed to determine the most effective housing 
program. Available from Student Supply Store, 
American University, 1901 F Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price $1 plus postage. 


Drastic semi-annual upheavals are a relic of 
housekeeping’s dark ages. So claims a new 
bulletin, ‘“‘A Clean House Without Housecleaning,”’ 
which points out that modern cleaning equipment 
makes it possible to use methods that get rid of 
dirt easily, eliminating drastic action. The 
19-page bulletin, punched to fit a 9 x 12 notebook, 
is designed to help teachers bring students up to 
date on many types of work-saving products and 
methods of using them. Free to home economics 
teachers, it may be had by writing Good House 
keeping Institute, 57th at Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Ten well-known American educators went to 
Germany to analyze what is being done and what 
must be done in German schools. Their opinions, 
found in the ‘“‘Report of the United States Educa- 
tion Mission to Germany,” cover denazification, 
the development of democracy, adult education, 
films, radio, and other phases. A 50-page, 
scholarly booklet, it can be had from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 
cents. 
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Contributed by Kathryn Francis of the University of Minnesota 


Education must professionalize on a nationwide 
basis, A. L. Bittic. Clearing House 21, No. 2 
(Oct. 1946), pp. 76-78. 

Making the entrance requirements to teaching 
comparable in quality to those established for the 
learned professions is a goal immediately ahead 
of those in the field of education. 

Of the 
possible procedures is presented. 
laureate degree should be considered the minimum 


suggested solutions one of the 
The bacca- 


many 


training required and the first milestone, as it is 
in other professions. Selection on the basis of 
quality should be present throughout the proposed 
program. A fifth year of undergraduate work 
followed by two full years of graduate work should 
be specified. Those fulfilling requirements would 
not only be accorded statewide certification but 
also regional certification. 

Successfully passing a nationwide competitive 
examination and earning the doctor’s degree in 
education would entitle the candidate to a national 
This the 
the recipient a full-fledged 
Thus the doctor of 
would be clearly defined as the 


teaching certificate would represent 


nake 


profession. 


pinnacle and 
member of the 
education degre 
professional degree. The salary would compare 
favorably to those in other professions through 
local and federal stipends. 

The completion of such a program would insure 


It 


tend to draw superior individuals into education. 


respect, authority, and progress. would also 


Work as_ self-expression, thoughts on 
liberalizing vocational education, P. L. Esserr. 
Adult Educ. J. 5, No. 4 (Oct. 1946), pp. 150-161. 
Work to most people is distasteful and becomes 

Work is not fun except that which 


some 


a drudgery. 
includes self-expression, in which case the strength 
and force of an idea changes it to an impelling 
desire. It is the function of education to aid the 
student to understand increasingly how to express 
himself creatively and meaningfully from his expe- 
riences. Work is one of the best mediums for this. 

The good counselor recognizes and gives first 
consideration to the preparation of the worker for 


~ 


a choice where self-expression can be evidenced. 
Secondary consideration is for the actual making 
of the choice. Thinking objectively and planning 
followed by action constitute work toward self- 
expression. The cycle is endless. 

The fundamental purpose of education is to set 
in motion in the learner habits that lead toward 
self-respect and self-expression. Vocational ed- 
ucation, in the sense of preparing the learner to 
work toward self-expression, is our major re- 


sponsibility. 


RICHARD 
5 


Education for the modern world, SIR 
LIVINGSTONE. Allantic Monthly 178, No. 
(Nov. 1946), pp. 75-79. 

Modernity is a question not of date but of 
outlook. What education for the contemporary 
world is, must be learned through surveying the 

the 
most 


demands made on us as people living in 


modern world and discovering what the 
important problems of the modern world are. 
Roughly these problems fall into the social field 
and the field of 
Would an education aimed at equipping us to 


deal with these two classifications be adequate? 


science and applied science. 


The modern world is only partially modern, and 
the most important things in it existed millen- 
niums past. Education encompassing only the 
social and natural sciences overlooks the real issue 
of the ultimate purpose of the job. To build up 
in every man and woman a solid core, really and 
fully human, which will resist the attrition of 
everyday existence in our mechanical world is the 
most difficult and important task of the schools 
and universities. A cultural background com- 
bined with these other two approaches should be 
studied and treated with regard to the central 
figure, They 
should not be treated as independent forces, each 


As this ob- 


jective is achieved—the means through which 


man at his greatest and best. 


to be elaborated for its own sake. 
man acts, achieves his purposes, and becomes his 


fullest sel{—we approach a modern education that 


a modern world needs. 


wn 





FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Sadye F. Adelson, Betty C. Brown, Tempe May Erickson, 
Emma G. Holmes, Rita J. Holmes, Irene A. Moke, Mollie Orshansky, Jean L. 
Pennock, Margaret G. Reid, and Edith Belcher Shepherd of the Family 
Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Survey shows importance of nonfarm income to 
rural families in Tennessee in 1944. Bur. 
Human Nutrition & Home Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr., FE 546 (Oct. 9, 1946), 6 pp., mimeo. 


Spending and saving of rural families in Tennessee 
in 1944. Bur. Human Nutrition & Home Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr., FE 556 (Nov. 8, 1946), 
7 pp., mimeo. 

Preliminary releases from a study of adjustments 
of rural families to economic change made jointly 
by the University of Tennessee and the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Data are in- 
cluded from a state-wide sample of white families 
of two or more persons living on farms and a one- 
county sample of white rural nonfarm families. 
Tables give sources of cash income by net cash 
income class and by tenure; summary of receipts 
and disbursements by net cash income class; 
money expenditures for the principal categories of 
family living by net money income class; and 
distribution of families by expenditures for family 
living by net money income class.—J. L. P. 


Farmers’ purchases of home furnishings and 
equipment in 1945 restricted by limited 
market supplies. Bur. Human Nutrition & 
Home Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., FE 547 (Oct. 
11, 1946), 3 pp., mimeo. 

A preliminary release of data on the purchases 
of home furnishings and equipment by farm oper- 
ator families in the north central and southern 
states in 1945 from a study conducted jointly by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Tables give comparisons of total expenditures by 
regions with 1941 expenditures. Average ex- 
penditures for major types of furnishings and 
equipment by regions and the percentage of 
families buying are also given.—J. L. P. 


Educational selectivity of rural-urban migration 
and its bearing on wage and occupational adjust- 
ments, P. H. Lanpis. Rural Sociol. 11, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1946), pp. 218-232. 

This article reports on the wage and occupation 





of migrants from rural areas to cities and cities to 
rural areas. Schedules pertaining to about 
17,000 youths were secured in 1946 from high 
school social science pupils and eighth grade pupils 
in the State of Washington regarding older 
brothers and sisters who had left school. The 
youths were classified by amount of education; 
those who migrated were compared with those who 
did not migrate. Lower education of rural than 
urban youth is reported. Less-well-educated 
urban youth migrated to rural communities. 
On the other hand, the better educated rural 
youth migrated to urban communities.—M. G. R. 


Wartime population changes in the United 
States, C. TaAuBEeR. Milbank Mem. Fund 
Quarterly 24, No. 3 (July 1946), pp. 235-250. 
A presentation made before the Population 

Association of America, Princeton, N. J., on 

June 1, 1946, giving data on U. S. population 

changes from 1940 to 1946—changes in birth 

rate, migration patterns, and a discussion of 
possible reasons for deviation from trends 


a oe | 


Retail sales and consumer income since VJ- 
Day, L. J. Paraptso. Survey Current Bus. 
26, No. 10 (Oct. 1946), pp. 10-17, 31. 

This article presents a summary of the relation 
ships between disposable consumer income and 
spending patterns for durable and nondurable 
goods in the year following the war. Tables and 
charts illustrate these relationships for retail 
trade as a whole and for 25 different kinds of 
business. Comparisons are made with the retail 
sale and consumer income situation before and 
during the war.—I. A. M. 


Distribution of the United States food supplies in 
1945-46. The national food situation. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., NFS-35 (July- 
Aug. 1946), pp. 17-31. 

The over-all picture of the distribution of food 
supplies during this period was analyzed on a 
strictly physical weight basis or by combining 
major food categories. In the latter case use was 
made of average farm prices in the base period 
1935-39.—E. B. S. 
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World food situation, 1946-47. Foreign Agr. 
Circ., Office Foreign Agr. Relations, U. S. 
Dept. Agr., WFP 3-46 (Nov. 4, 1946), 115 pp. 
The third of a series of four preliminary reports 

on the 1946-47 world food situation indicating 

growing conditions affecting food production and 
the supply and demand situation for food products 
in various parts of the world. The first report 

(WFP 1-46) was issued on July 29, 1946; the 

second (WFP 2-46), on August 30, 1946; and the 

(WFP 4-47), in 1947. 


final report February 


E. B.S. 


Liquid assets and expenditure plans of farm 
operators. Federal Reserve Bull. 32, No. 9 
Sept. 1946), pp. 965-966. 

Discusses the amounts and kinds of liquid 
assets held by farm operators and the probable 


use of their liquid assets. The holdings and 
spending plans of farm operators are compared 


R. J. H. 


with those of the population at large. 


Family allowances for teachers. Monthly Labor 
Rev. 63, No. 2 (Aug. 1946), pp. 243-246. 
Describes the nature and extent of existing 

family allowances for married teachers. Attitudes 

of 4,886 teachers toward family allowances are 
reported by regions, local salary policy, and urban- 

rural groups.—R. J. H 
to inflation, T. S. 

Record 100, No. 4 


Political housing—a route 
HOLDEN. Architectural 
Oct. 1946), pp. 92 95. 
The author advocates the removal of govern- 

ment controls over housing. He sees the Wagner- 

Ellender-Taft bill as another attempt to control 

the construction industry’s activities. He _ be- 

lieves the bill would cause a continuous inflation 
of housing demands—a continuous seller’s market 
with little incentive for the private home-building 
industry to improve building methods or reduce 

costs.—E. G. H. 

Long-term outlook for household furniture, H. B. 
McCoy. Dom. Commerce 34, No.9 (Sept. 1946), 
pp. 23-27. 

The article presents a mathematical projection 
to 1950 of the past relationship between the gross 
(total goods and 
services to the ultimate consumer 
duction of the household-furniture industry. A 


national production cost of 


and the pro- 


brief discussion is given of the income levels at 


which most household furnishings are bought 
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and of the need to make furnishings economically 
available to those who are potential buyers.— 


I. A. M. 


Nutrition research in China, W. H. ADoLpn. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 22, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), 
p. 965. 

Gives 152 selected references covering Chinese 
food materials, dietary studies, nutritional in- 
vestigations, deficiency diseases, and feeding of 
refugees. Author suggests investigations needed. 


S. F. A. 


Voluntary standards adopted by the trade, F. 
W. Reynotps. Dom. 34, No. 8 
(Nov. 1946), pp. 3-6. 

Commercial standards for manufactured prod- 


Commerce 


ucts are voluntary recorded standards of the 
trade, developed through concerted action of pro- 
testing laboratories, and 


ducers, distributors, 


consumers. The division of trade standards is a 
fact-finding and co-ordinating agency organized 
at the National Bureau of Standards. Its func- 
tions are described together with the importance 
of voluntary commercial standards to both pro- 
ducers and consumers.—M. O. 

Can cottons sustain new high price level? S. 
PARKER. Textile World 96, No. 10 (Oct. 
1946), p. 101. 

Due to high material costs, cotton yarns and 
fabrics are in an unfavorable price situation com- 
pared with rayons. However, the large backlog 
of unsatisfied demands accumulated during the 
war years should prevent the cotton industry from 
losing much ground competitively for from 6 to 
9 months at least.—T. M. E. 


RECOMMENDED BULLETINS 


Housing, social security, and public works, R. 
Woop, E. J. Swan, and W. F. Sterrner. Bd. 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 

Studies No. 6 (June 1946), 


Postwar Econ. 


94 pp., 25 cents. 


Public housing design—a review of experience in 
low-rent housing. Natl. Housing 
Federal Public Housing Authority (June 1946), 


283 pp., $1.25. 


Agency, 


How Britain was fed in war time, food control 
1939-1945. H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1946), 1 s. Od. 


net. 





FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Mildred Thurow Tate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Psychiatric problems of point discharges, M. 
Srmon and M. BrRAINARD. J. Soc. Case Work 
27, No. 7 (Nov. 1946), pp. 251-259. 

Cases of 32 veterans discharged from service on 
points were analyzed to answer the question: 
Why did these men develop their psychiatric 
difficulties primarily upon return to civilian life? 
These men not only experienced combat but sur- 
vived their experiences without obvious psychiatric 
difficulties. Army life provided strong support 
that made it possible for them to function well 
within its limits and sometimes better than they 
had in civilian life. Return to civilian life brought 
many complexities of adjustment: resentment of 
civilians and their lackadaisical attitude toward 
war, the return to emotionally complex family 
situations, the changed concept of philosophical 
values, difficulties in adjusting to work or school, 
the multitudinous irritations of civilian existence. 
Intensive help is needed by the psychiatrically 
disabled man who has left the service on points. 
He develops his disability in part as a reaction toa 
difficult adjustment to civilian life. His response 
to treatment is slow. 


Factors underlying family instability, C. R. ADAMs. 
Marriage & Family Living 8, No. 4 (Autumn 
1946), pp. 85-86. 

Due to the lag in research into human relation- 
ships, it is not possible to isolate all causal factors 
contributing to family instability. The author, 
however, lists certain pertinent or related factors, 
such as: (1) poorly adjusted parents who un- 
wittingly distort the personality development of 
their children; (2) unhappy childhood frustrations 
resulting from inadequate home or community 
environment; (3) an unrealistic educational system 
that does not train a child to get along with people, 
earn a living, or make a successful marriage; (4) 
negative community pressures; (5) unwise mate 
selection and hasty or postponed marriage; (6) 
misapprehension of goals to be achieved in mar- 
riage; (7) ignorance of planned parenthood, as 
well as childless marriages; (8) lack of financial 
security in early years of marriage; (9) inadequate 
marriage and divorce laws; and (10) absence of 
counseling resources. 

The author feels that any prggram for im- 
proving family life must be a long-range one, both 





preventive and remedial. Tangible results should 
not be expected in less than one generation. He 
suggests a remedial program based on: (1) for- 
mation of a federal department of family security; 
(2) establishment of family clinics and agencies 
on family problems; (3) modernization of our 
educational system emphasizing from first grade 
on how to get along with people, earn a living, and 
make and maintain happy marriage; (4) enlist 
ment of community, state, and federal agencies 
in enterprises furthering family welfare; (5) en- 
couragement of planned parenthood; and (6 
passage of a uniform national marriage and divorce 
act. 


Courtship as a social institution in the United 
States, 1930 to 1945, D. L. Taytor. Soc. 
Forces 25, No. 1 (Oct. 1946), pp. 65-69. 
Descriptions and analyses of courtship as a 

social institution were sought in publications, 

through interviews, and observations for the 
period 1930-1945. Results of the study indicate 
that: (1 Courtship patterns appear to be develop 
ing into a social institution in response to needs 
formerly but no longer adequately satisfied through 
other institutions, especially the home. Patterns 
of courtship which are farthest removed from the 
mores of society have been subjected to greatest 
alteration. The family and church still influenc: 
appreciably the selection of a mate. Written 
advice to youth on sex follows the moral code of 
the past century, and most sexual activities are 
still carried on in a sub rosa manner. (2) Court 
ship as an institution is similar in make-up to 
other institutions with the exceptions that it does 
not provide patterns for entrance nor organization 
for furthering its goals. It lacks ceremonies to 
supplement its activities and has little control over 
its material aspects. (3) Numerous conflicts are 
found among the various courtship patterns and 
with the components of culture with which they 
deal. (4) Many of the new patterns which are 
being incorporated into the institution of courtship 
find their genesis among lower class people of the 

United States. The author believes that new 

courtship patterns will be accepted more rapidly 

in the future because of their increased acceptance 
by the higher classes and because of the decreasing 


efficiency of old patterns to satisfy. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mina W. Lamb, Texas Technological College 


Tips on frozen pastry, F.L.Bripe. Food Ind. 18, 
No. 12 (Dec. 1946), pp. 88-89. 
Research is being conducted by 


companies to determine the best procedures for 


commercial 


preparing ready-to-cook bakery goods to save 
housewives effort and Women not 
understand the principles of freezing foods. 

All types of frozen foods have been tested with 


waste. do 


emphasis on quick freezing of pies, rolls, stollen 
doughs, and cake From the home- 
maker’s standpoint, the prebaked frozen pies were 
found unsatisfactory because of careful defrosting 


doughs. 


required. Frozen unbaked pies were tasty when 
baked. 


factory products because freezing seemed to make 


Only premium ingredients gave satis- 


off-flavors more pronounced. Spices need to be 


avoided. Moisture- and vapor-proof wrapping 
of the pie on a specially treated cardboard pie 


plate was judged essential. 


The carotene and vitamin A contents of Wisconsin 
cheese, K. Hicucni and W.H.PeErerson. J. 
Dairy Science 29, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), pp. 
789-793. 

Minimum values for carotene and vitamin A in 
more than 500 samples of cheddar and Swiss 
cheeses occurred in the March-April period when 
cows were off pasture the longest time. Maximum 
values for all samples, which occurred in the Sep- 
tember—October period, were 2.97 micrograms per 
gram for carotene and 3.11 micrograms per gram 
A or about 3600 and 7900 IU per 


No relation between vitamin 


for vitamin 
pound, respectively 
values and grade of cheese occurred, but a close 
parallel occurred between the vitamin value of the 
cheese and the milk from which it was made. 


Self-demand feeding for babies, G. TRAINHAM 
and J. C. Montcomery. Am. J. Nursing 46, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1946), pp. 767-770. 

Pediatricians are urging mothers to nurse their 

This 


self-demand feeding schedule involves the recogni- 


infants and to do it when they are hungry. 


tion and satisfaction of the self-expressed needs 
of the infant in contradiction to the imposition of 
an overritualistic regime. The infant on a self- 
demand routine puts himself on a reasonably 
regular schedule. 


Foop 
Ce N- 


Food acceptance research, COMMITTEE ON 
RESEARCH, QUARTERMASTER Foop AND 
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TAINER INstTITUTE. QMC Manual 17-9, War 
Department, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C. (1946), pp. 7-121. 
This publication represents an excellent outline 
of a type of research being done by the Quarter- 
master Food Institute. The 
material is of wide interest and is applicable to the 


and Container 
feeding of many groups other than members of the 
armed forces. The nutritionist and the dietitian 
need to be concerned about food selection as a part 
of psychology, as a part of the chemistry of flavor, 
as a part of social behavior, and as a problem of 
consumer education. 

The bulletin presents the following topics: the 
problem otf food acceptability, food preparation 
and serving methods, sampling populations for 
food-habit studies, problems in the feeding of 
army and civilian populations, regional versus 
national food habits and nutrition, and the re- 
food consumption habits and 


lation between 


nutritional status. 


How to prevent rancidity in frozen pork sausage, 
C. K. WiEsMAN and J. V. ZremBa. Food Ind. 
18, No. 12 (Dec. 1946), pp. 95-96, 214-218. 
Frozen pork sausage meat is difficult to keep 

The 

fat becomes rancid, and the lean meat discolors. 


under cold storage for any extended period. 


Excluding salt from the sausage mix resulted in no 
discoloration or rancidification during the storage 
period. The addition of the anti-oxidant NDGA 
and citric acid neither prevented, delayed, nor 
improved the keeping of the sausage. Packing in 
airtight cans did not help. The omission of salt 


was the only aid. 


The pantothenic acid, niacin, and biotin content of 
commercial and experimental milks, ]. J. 
STEFANIAK and W. H. Peterson. J. Dairy 
Science 29, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), pp. 783-788. 
Commercial milk samples were obtained on the 

open market and experimental milk samples came 

from milk produced by cows on test rations. The 
pantothenic acid content of the samples ranged 
from 2.7 to 4.5 micrograms per ml with an average 
of 3.4 for market milk. 
commercial milk averaged 0.80 micrograms per ml. 


The niacin content of 


Seasonal and feeding changes did not affect the 
amount of these two vitamins. The biotin content 
which ranged from 17 to 62 millimicrograms per 
ml, with an average of 28, showed seasonal varia- 
tions which were the result of feeding changes. 





HOUSING 


Housing: no home in the west, L. Vette. Col- 
lier’s 118, No. 25 (Dec. 21, 1946), pp. 18-19+. 
A discussion of “minimum”’ houses, which pro- 

vide one-fourth the housing space of prewar days 

for 50 to 100 per cent more money. Combined 
living and dining rooms are no larger than former 
dining rooms which were 16 by 10 feet. Some 
bedrooms are only 8 by 10 feet—smaller than re- 
quired by many building codes. Kitchens in these 
houses may be 8 by 7 feet, utility rooms the same 
size, and storage space reduced to 24 by 44 feet. 

The total floor area amounts to 670 square feet 

although minimum codes in public housing pro- 

grams require 800 square feet for four persons. 

The houses described are in Denver, Colorado. 

They will cause a slum problem later, although 

they have been built to stop people from building 

squalid shacks and from living in trailers now. 


Have you heard of the packaged mortgage? M. 
CoLeEAN. House Beautiful 88, No. 12 (Dec. 
1946), pp. 198+. 

The cost of movable equipment, such as ranges, 
freezers, and washing machines, in some states 
may be included with the house in the mortgage. 
This arrangement will help to level off interest 
rates when financing the purchase of equipment 
and simplify bookkeeping. In other states laws 
will need to be changed if these items are to be 
included in the mortgage. 


Heating is good business—continued technical 
studies are intended to keep it first class, R. 
B. Duncan. Plumbing & Heating J. 117, No. 
12 (Dec. 1946), pp. 52-54+. 

In modern or modernized houses the owner 
does not require so much piping and effective 
radiation as formerly because houses are better 
planned, built, and insulated. This does not mean 
a full cut in the size of the heating boiler. Modern 
heating is not always continuous heating, hence, 
a generous amount of heat may be required in a 
short time. Good heat controls are important, 
and expansion tanks should be ample in size. 


Announcing 





Contributed by Edith L. Allen of Delavan, Illinois 


This means tanks should hold at least 20 to 24 
gallons of hot water for ordinary small homes and 
30 gallons for large homes. Electric circulators 
have improved hot water systems. 


Mechanization of the hearth—evolution of the 
modern kitchen, S. GrepION. Progressive 
Architecture Pencil Points 27, No. 12 (Dec. 
1946), pp. 69-75. 

A history of the kitchen range and the modifi- 
cations in kitchen plans and other equipment which 
followed changes in the cookstove. The account 
begins with the open flame hearth, then considers, 
in turn, the cast-iron range and its modifications, 
the gas stove, and the modern electric one. Wood 
and coal ranges required considerable space; 
that required by electric c wokery can be reduced to 


a mere spiral wire. 


Much to do about housing, K. K. Sroweii. Ar- 
chitectural Record 100, No. 6 (Dec. 1946), p. 609, 
Housing problems are not all solved by taking the 

lid from material and labor costs, though doing so 

will insure increase of production of scarce ma 

terials. Building ceilings must go, too, and rent 
controls. Private financing is not likely to enter 
the rental housing market as long as rents are not 
related to building and operating costs. Profit 
is an essential incentive to apartment house pro- 
duction. There is still much to do about housing. 


How to avoid cold floors in basementless houses, 
S. Konzo and R. W. Roose. Practical Builder 
11, No. 12 (Dec. 1946), p. 22. 

The floor should be insulated from the cold wall. 
It needs a subfloor that reduces the possibility of 
having surface water come in contact with its un- 
derside. <A vapor barrier is needed to prevent the 
transmission of vapor through the floor. The 
floor should be composed of low specific heat ma 
terial and protected against condensation on the 
subfloor if there is an open space between the sub- 


floor and the main floor. 


a Competition 


Awards totaling $1,000 will be made to students submitting designs for 


woven drapery and upholstery fabrics. 


Send entries by April 15 to Moss 


Rose Manufacturing Company, Allegheny Ave. and Hancock St., Philadelphia. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Marguerite Horn of The Pennsylvania State College 


Selling prefabricated frozen plate meals, E. R. 


BitTER. Restaurant Mgt. 59, No. 4 (Oct. 
1946), pp. 38-39-+. 
The latest advancement in the frozen foods 


industry is the freezing of complete meals which 
consist of meat, potatoes, and one or two vege- 
tables. The foods are cooked for varying periods 
so that they require the same amount of heat for 
preparation after thawing. Frozen plate meals 
are not available to the public but have been used 
commercially, chiefly by the airlines. They 
are satisfactory for quality, convenience, economy, 
and availability but lack the “personal touch.” 
For this reason, they may be popular for com- 


mercial use only. 


What’s the answer on electronics? J. C. SHARP. 
Am. Restaurant 30, No. 10 (Oct. 1946), pp. 
92, 94+. 

Electronic cooking is a method of processing by 
use of electronic tubes in which heat is developed 
throughout the food instead of being forced in 
from the outside. Experimental electronic cook- 
ing of meats and baked products proved most 
unsatisfactory. Food cooked but lacked 
traditional flavor, aroma, and appearance. 

This method may not be used satisfactorily in 
homes for some time and may be used in industries 


was 


only when large quantities of the same food are to 
be cooked or pasteurized. In defrosting large 
blocks of frozen foods, electronic cooking was satis- 
factory; but all frozen foods must be treated 
differently. 


Cutting payroll cost by means of modern wage 
controls, G. N. KaurMan. Hotel Met. 50, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1946), pp. 4445+. 

Job evaluations bring about better labor rela- 
tions, aid in training new workers, and furnish 
a practical method of placing a price on each job. 

A method of instituting job evaluations in hotels 
is discussed. After preliminary discussion with 
the department heads, the manager should appoint 
a committee to devise a job-rating plan. Inclu- 
sion of some line employees in the committee is 
advisable, particularly if employees are unionized. 
Existing plans should be studied and new plans 
devised. Jobs should be rated and wages adjusted 
accordingly. Promotion schedules and wage spans 
of 15 per cent of the base rate should be set up. 
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Promotions and increases in wages should be based 
on merit rating by supervisors. 


Six basic kitchen operations, J. EBERSOLE. Am. 
Restaurant 30, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), pp. 68, 70, 72. 
In a restaurant, the profit depends largely on the 

operation of the kitchen. If profit is low, the 

manager should take inventory of the six factors 
that determine food cost. 
be well cared for, placed conveniently, and used 


(1) Equipment should 
properly. (2) Employees should have good work- 
ing conditions and constant training and super- 
vision. (3) Meals should be planned to give the 
public what it wants, and a record of the prepara- 
tion and sales of each menu item should be kept. 
(4) Specification buying and stock-room control 
should characterize the buying. (5) In food prepa- 
ration, standardized recipes and work schedules 
are valuable. (6) Portion control is necessary for 
good service. 


Training from the top down, S. H. Devine. Res- 

taurant M gt.59, No. 6 (Dec. 1946), pp. 34-35, 78. 

A high proportion of employees fall short of 
management’s standards because of failure to teach 
new employees and to conduct refresher courses 
At the Stanley Cafeterias in 
Salem, Massachusetts, employee meetings were 


for old employees. 


successfully instituted to discuss problems and 
explain new methods. 


A new tool for personnel management, S. S. 
PrEsTON and K. H. York. Modern Hosp. 67, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1946), pp. 58-63. 

The manpower situation in hospitals has been 
difficult to solve because job descriptions are not 
similar to those of other agencies, wage scales 
are not definite, training procedures have not been 
set up, and administrators are not certain of labor 
costs. To rectify this, the authors set up a job 
evaluation system by taking a job inventory, set- 
ting up minimum requirements for employment, 
and putting labor costs into costs per various units. 
This procedure prevented unfair inequalities in 
salaries; eliminated inefficient organization; estab- 
lished proper job relationships; set up uniform 
standards for procurement, assignment, and pro- 
motions; furnished information to the administra- 
direct managerial control of 


tors; and 


manpower. 


gave 





NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


The distribution of niacinamide and niacin in 
natural materials, W. A. Krent, J. De La 
HvuerGa, C. A. EL_venyem, and E. B. Hart. 
J. Biol. Chem. 166, No. 1 (Nov. 1946), pp. 53-57. 
Procedures were worked out by the authors to 

permit a differential assay for niacin and niacin- 

amide. Analyses of plant and animal materials 
showed that in the animal tissues niacinamide 
contributed nearly all of the total niacin activity. 

In plants there was less niacinamide, and the 

proportion was more variable. 


Protein deprivation as a cause of vascularization of 
the cornea in the rat, W. K. HA, V. P. Sy- 
DENSTRICKER, C. W. Hock, and L. L. BowLes. 
J. Nutrition 32, No. 5 (Nov. 1946), pp. 509-523. 
Rats of 50 to 60 days age were placed on a 

protein-free diet. The eyes of the animals were 
examined every other day with the biomicroscope, 
and corneal vascularization was recorded when- 
ever the capillary vessels extended into the cornea 
beyond the normal variation limits. Protein- 
deficient animals developed corneal vasculari- 
zation in from 9 to 20 days. When protein was 
added to the diet there was rapid regression of the 
corneal capillaries, and any condition of opacity 
cleared up. 


Nutrition studies with the duck: III. Niacin de- 
ficiency, D. M. Hecstep. J. Nutrition 32, 
No. 5 (Nov. 1946), pp. 467-472. 

Day old ducklings were fed a commercial mash 
for 3 or 4 days and then at a weight of 60 to 70 grams 
were given a basal diet lacking only in nicotinic 
acid. Birds on the basal diet gained only 40 
grams in 20 days while those receiving 2 or 3 mg 
nicotinic acid per 100 grams of ration gained 500 
grams in the same _ period. Nicotinic-acid- 
deficient birds showed symptoms of diarrhea 
and general weakness as well as lack of growth. 


Nitrogen metabolism in pyridoxine insufficiency, 
W. W. Hawkins, M. L. MAcFARLAND, and 
E. W. McHenry. J. Biol. Chem. 166, No. 1 
(Nov. 1946), pp. 223-229. 

Rats on a high protein diet and deprived of 
pyridoxine (vitamin B,) showed increases in blood 
levels of urea and nonprotein nitrogen. Control 
animals receiving pyridoxine showed normal blood 
levels. Similar blood changes were observed in 
dogs deprived of pyridoxine. The authors sug- 





gest the possibility that the levels of nitrogen 
metabolites in the blood may serve as a measure of 
insufficiency of this vitamin. 


A toxicity study of thiamine hydrochloride, T. J. 
Hatey and A. M. FLesHer. Science 104, 
No. 2711 (Dec. 13, 1946), pp. 567-568. 

Five rabbits were given intravenous injections 
of a solution containing 100 mg per cc of thiamine 
at the rate of 1 cc every minute. Three animals 
died from paralysis of the respiratory center as a 
result of the high dose of thiamine hydrochloride. 
All animals showed symptoms of peripheral vaso- 
dilation, decreased respiration, and convulsions 
resulting from lack of oxygen in the blood. The 
toxic effect of the thiamine hydrochloride was not 
due to anaphylaxis. 


Synthetic L. casei factor (folic acid) in treating 
certain anemias in man, G. A. GOLDSMITH. 
Science 104, No. 2706 (Nov. 8, 1946), p. 439. 
Synthetic L. caset factor was used as the sole 

therapeutic agent for five patients with severe 

anemia. The anemias treated were typical perni 
cious anemia, the nutritional macrocytic type, 
and normocytic anemia with hypoplastic bone 

marrow. L. caset was given intramuscularly 15 

mg daily for 20 days. All patients showed im- 

provement in general physical condition with 

increase in cell count and in hemoglobin values. 

The L. casei factor (folic acid) is considered a 
potent antianemic principle and closely resembles 
but is apparently not identical with the anti- 
pernicious anemia principle in liver. 


The effect of phytic acid on the absorption of 
calcium and phosphorus: 3. In children, EF 
HoFrF-J@RGENSEN, O. ANDERSEN, and G. NIEL- 
SEN. Butochem. J. 40, No. 4 (1946), pp. 555-557. 
Two boys, 10 years of age, were maintained for 

5-day periods on a diet containing 500 gm of milk 

and approximately 9 gm calcium daily. The 
diet was low in phytate, sifted flour being used for 
the bread. Three similar experimental periods 
followed with the same diets but using high ex- 
traction flours so that the phytate content. was 
high. Analyses of food, feces, and urine for 
calcium, phosphorus, and phytate were made. 

On the high phytate diet there was greatly re 

duced absorption and retention of calcium and in- 

creased absorption and retention of phosphorus. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Marjorie Heseltine and Eleanor Wilkinson, members of the Social 


Welfare and Public Health Section of the D. C. 


A suggested plan for a preventive medical program 
in a federal employees’ health service. Public 
Health Repis. 61, No. 46 (Nov. 15, 1946), pp. 
1642-1654. 

The essential elements of a preventive medical 
program for federal employees, which was provided 
for by passage in the last Congress of Public Law 
658, are outlined. Each agency has administra- 
tive responsibility for its health service program 
to be 
dentists. 
in health 
sanitary engineering will be added to the staff of a 


M. H 


carried out by physicians, nurses, and 
Where circumstances warrant, advisers 
education, and 


education, nutrition 


local facility. 


The effect of topically applied sodium fluoride on 
dental caries experience. III. Report of find- 
ings for the third study year, |. W. KNuTSON 
and W. D. Armstronc. Public Health Repts. 
61, No. 47 (Nov. 22, 1946), pp. 1683-1689. 

At the end of the third year of this study on 

Minnesota 

manent teeth initially attacked by caries was 36.7 


school children, the number of per- 


per cent less in the fluoride-treated than in the 


untreated teeth. During the third year, how 
ever, the application of fluoride to teeth resulted 
in a smaller reduction in the number of teeth 
having their first caries than in the preceding two 
years.—M. H. 


The nutritional status of the people of South 
Carolina, J. P. Price. J. S. C. Med. Assoc. 
42, No. 7 (July 1946), pp. 186-190. 

Replies to a questionnaire returned by 60 South 
Carolina physicians indicate that 1 out of 5 indi- 
viduals consulting a doctor shows evidence of mal- 
nutrition. Equally divided among white and 
colored, the malnourished are mostly in the low- 
Nutrients 
most often lacking are proteins, iron, and the 
The 
education in such simple terms that all can under- 
M. H. 


income group and poorly educated. 


vitamin B complex. greatest need is for 


stand. 


Diets in tuberculosis sanitoria, ]|. SEDGWICK. Am. 
Rev. Tuberculosis 54, No. 2 (Aug. 1946), pp. 
128-132. 

A nutritional evaluation of the dietaries of 34 
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county tuberculosis hospitals in California in- 
dicated that, on the days the studies were made, 
50 per cent were deficient in protein, thiamine, 
and ascorbic acid and that 30 per cent were low in 
calories.—M. H. 


The general practitioner in a public health program, 
L. E. Burney. J. Ind. State Med. Assoc. 39, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1946), p. 490 493. 

Dr. Burney first answers the question “‘When 
does a health problem become a public health 
problem?” Then he proceeds to show opportu- 
nities for preventive medicine in several aspects 
of medicine, e”.. communicable disease control, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease 


case finding in 


control, health education. He points up the need 
for better understanding and co-operation between 
the health officer and the general practitioner. 


E.W. 


A model community nutrition service, V. SARGENT, 
J. EastMANn, and E. Caso. Better Food 52, No. 
1 (Sept. 1946), pp. 36-39 
Activities of the Newton 

Nutrition Center are described. 


(Massachusetts) 
A copy of one 
month’s calendar of appointments and illustrations 
help to show the wide variety of activities.—E. W. 
Race relations in the community health organi- 

zation, P. B. Cornety. Am. J. Public Health 

36, No. 9 (Sept. 1946), pp. 984-992. 

A community relations project designed to 
better the community pattern which is offered 
cities with large Negro populations or those with 
The National 
Urban League sponsored projects in 5 cities in 


strained race relations is described. 


1945 and has 5 more under way in 1946 in widely 
scattered areas. The author, who acted as health 
consultant on the team making the surveys, offers 
some of the findings as well as his personal ob- 
servations on the tangible and intangible aspects 
of bettering race relations with respect to health. 
Dr. Cornely stresses the importance of having the 
Negro’s point of view in these matters which 
concern him and faces squarely some of the prob- 
lems arising from attitudes and ways of thinking 
which bar full Negro utilization of services avail- 


able to him.—E. W. 








TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Spinning imparts linen characteristic to spun 
staple, S. A. G. CALDWELL. Textile World 96, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1946), p. 143. 

The spinning process is mainly accountable for 
imparting the characteristic unevenness that is a 
feature of linen-type yarns. 

Spinning of long-staple yarns for the production 
of linen-type rayons is being developed along two 
channels. Flyer spinning produces smooth, good- 
quality yarns which stand out individually in the 
fabric, as in linen. Ring spinning produces yarns 
with a hairy appearance which lose their individ- 
uality in the fabric, the surface of which is 
nappy and rough. 

A standard flax wet-spinning frame may also 
be used. 


Control of shrinkage and crease resistance of 
viscose rayon fabrics, H. F. CrREGAN. Am. 
Dyestuff Repir. 35, No. 22 (Nov. 4, 1946), pp. 
514-518. 

This discussion is concerned with three processes 
for shrinkage control. Causes of shrinkage, partic- 
ularly of progressive shrinkage which occurs in 
successive launderings, are quite complex; several 
factors are involved. An important one is the 
ability of regenerated cellulose to take up water and 
the subsequent swellings which occur. Shrinkage 
which takes place between the wet and the dry 
state seems to be caused by the release of strains 
inherent in the individual fiber from tensions ap- 
plied to either the yarn or the fabric during proc- 
essing. 

Another important factor which affects the 
shrinkage of rayon fabrics is the tendency of rayon 
to stretch when wet and to retain this stretched 
condition if dried under tension. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, that the dyer and finisher 
be extremely tension conscious. 

Three general methods may be used by the 
finisher to obtain fabrics which show a reasonably 
permanent low residual shrinkage. The first and 
best known is the application of synthetic resins 
of the thermosetting type. Urea formaldehyde 
and melamine formaldehyde resins are the two 
used. 

The second method is known as the “‘Definized”’ 
process. Although the process itself is relatively 
simple, consisting in the main of the application 
of caustic soda of high concentration to grége 








Contributed by Hazel Van Ness of the Stout Institute 


goods, followed immediately by caustic soda, care- 
ful control is necessary. 

The third and most recent method is C. 
Peabody’s “B R - 1 Rayon Stabilization Process.” 
This process consists of an application of glyoxal 
together with an acid catalyst. 

Comparison of the three processes shows that 
each has its advantages and its limitations. 


Rayon in the spinning of asbestos, H. EF. SHEARER. 
Rayon Textile Menthly 27, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), 
pp. 77+. 

Viscose rayon staple is now used as a carrying 
fiber in asbestos roving, yarns, and fabrics. As- 
bestos-rayon roving is now designed and used for 
insulating electrical conductors such as heater or 
iron cords and fixture wires. The asbestos-rayon 
roving is also drawn into a yarn and woven into a 
wide variety of utility cloths, such as insulating 
blankets, heat-resistant clothing and gloves, fire- 
resistant curtains, brake linings, conveyor belting, 
and numerous other textile materials in which 
good resistance to heat is desired. 

During the war the long-staple American and 
Peruvian cottons used as carrying fiber became 
scarce. The highly serrated edges of a viscose 
rayon and the permanent curliness or crimp that 
may be imparted under controlled methods of 
manufacture suggested this type of rayon as an 
ideal carrier of the fine, slippery asbestos fibers. 

Spinning methods for asbestos and rayon yarns 
are the same as for asbestos cotton. 


Background material on vinyl butyryl in textile 
applications, MONSANTO CHEMICAL Co. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 27, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), pp. 81 
82. 

After four years of development a tough and 
flexible plastic called vinyl butyryi is ready for the 
market. Cleaning is expected to be a matter 
largely of using a damp cloth over the surface. 
However, it should stand repeated trips to a 
commercial laundry. It can be pressed on the 
untreated side. Other advantages include longer 
wear and colorfastness. 

First items to reach consumers will be gaily 
printed luncheon cloths. Future possibilities in- 
clude stain-resistant slip covers, dust-resistant 
draperies, aprons, mattress covers, and beach 


goods. 
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News Notes... 





General 


The Women’s Industrial Food Service Group 
of the National Restaurant Association will meet 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday after- 
March 25, 
All women interested in in-plant feeding 


noon, during the Association’s con- 
vention. 


are invited to attend. 


Alabama 


University of Alabama. Open House was held 
in the new Research Laboratory of Human Nutri- 
tion on December 17. 

Research projects are now in progress on “De- 
velopment of low-cost mixtures of high 
nutritive value for use in institutional feeding,” E. 
Neige Todhunter; “Appetite levels of food con- 
and “The utilization of 
Dorothy Ehmke; “‘Ways 
and means of extending nutrition information to 
children and their Christina Doyle; 
“Comparative food cost study,” E. Daniels; ““New 


soup 
sumption in Alabama” 
dehydroascorbic acid,” 
families,” 
food uses of legumes,’’ M. E. Lyons; and “‘Micro- 


blood a 
Helen 


biological assay of nicotinic acid in 
possible measure of nutritional status,” 


Holcomb. 


Alaska 


University of Alaska. The home economics 
department is in new and enlarged quarters in the 
main building, which was occupied by the Army 
during the war. 

Frances Jensen has been appointed assistant 
professor of home economics to succeed Frieda 
Steckel, who died in Kansas on August 10. 

Lola Cremeans Tilly spent the summer in the 
States. 

On December 3 the department held Open House 
and an exhibit of its work and in January presented 
a radio program. 

Extension Service. 
Nome in the early winter to organize a program of 


Lydia Fohn-Hansen was in 


work and meet with a group of Eskimo women. 
The Service is sponsoring a Farmers Co-opera- 
tive in the Tanana Valley with the aim of greater 
food production and better marketing. So far not 
enough food has been grown to supply local needs. 
High Schools. 
Alaska 


Home economics teachers this 


vear in high schools are: Anchorage, 
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LaVonne Edmonson; Cordova, Rubye Karo; 
Fairbanks, Hildegarde Olson; Juneau, Phyllis 
Grant; Ketchikan, Helen Bond; Kodiak, Marjorie 
Gunderson; Nome, Ann Stokow; Seward, Marian 
Munson; Sitka, Barbara Rudnick; Skagway, 
Annette Briggs; Wrangell, Mary Lashbrook. 


California 


California Home Economics Association. The 
25th anniversary of the Association will be cele- 
brated at the convention from May 30 to June 1 
at the Hotel Huntington, Pasadena. Invitations 
have been extended to the Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Washington home econo- 
The and the 
Association officers are completing plans. 

Mrs. Helen Matlock, president, has extended an 
invitation to the Nonpartisan Round Table to meet 
Sadie Stark will be 

The chairmen of 


mists. Los Angeles section 


in Sacramento on March 8. 
co-chairman of the meeting. 
legislative committees, heads of state departments, 
and representatives of other interests will outline 
bills which have been presented to the California 
legislature. 

The membership drive has been accelerated by 
a radio broadcast through the courtesy of Norma 
Young, KHJ home economist. She interviewed 
the membership chairman, Sara Cina, who dis- 
cussed the objectives of the Association and the 
qualifications for membership. The interview 
ended with the usual “Drop a postal card in care 
of the station to which you are listening if you are 
interested in joining.”” Nine replies were received 
within 36 hours. 

The Southern Section held a joint meeting with 
the American Chemical Society in December. 
Charles Glen King, director of The 
Nutrition Foundation, spoke on “Progress and 
Problems in the Science of Nutrition.” 


scientific 


Three San Diego home economics teachers— 
Agnes Behrens, Mary Brown, and Jean Grimshaw 

and one former teacher, Mrs. Louise Eilertsen, 
served on the committee that compiled the Club 
House Cook Book of Favorite Recipes, the project 
of the San Diego branch of the AAUW to raise 
money for the new clubhouse purchased this year. 

State Department of Education. Bertha Akin, 
chief of the Bureau of Homemaking Education, 
and Roy Simpson, superintendent of public instruc- 
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tion, invited the heads of the departments of home 
economics of the state colleges, city supervisors of 
home economics, and representatives of the Cali- 
fornia Home Economics Association to meet with 
them in Berkeley on February 7 and 8 to discuss 
what the requirements for a teacher’s credential 
in home economics should be. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration 
personnel changes include the following: Marthel- 
len Ratcliff, second clothing specialist (a new 
position); Mrs. Frances C. Dunkinson, first 
assistant agent in Alameda County; Ruth Craw- 
ford, first agent in Humboldt County; Mrs. Louise 
Yarnall, agent in Madera County; Mrs. Emily 
Parker, assistant agent in Riverside County; 
Alma Carlson, assistant agent in San Diego 
County; Mrs. Maxine Otten, who will establish 
home demonstration work in Shasta County; Laura 
Cooley, the first agent in Ventura County; Alice 
Kelly, agent-at-large; Viola Zeiszler, assistant 
agent in Imperial County; Mrs. Virginia Pierce 
Jansse, assistant in Kern County; Margaret 
Prausa, assistant in Monterey County; Edna Lang- 
seth, agent in San Benito County; Helen Cope, 
assistant in San Joaquin County; Phyllis Snell, 
assistant in San Luis Obispo County; Mary Loo 
Saunders, assistant in Santa Clara County; Evelyn 
Kaiser, assistant in Stanislaus County; and 
Theresa Varney, assistant in Tulare County. 

Occupational Information Handbook. The 
compilation of an occupational information hand- 
book for use of high school guidance personnel is 
the project initiated this year by the California 
Vocational Associations’ advisory committee. 
Each association will take the responsibility of 
listing the occupations in its field arranged accord- 
ing to the training and ability required. 


Connecticut 


University of Connecticut. Catherine Camp- 
bell is chairman of the steering committee for the 
curriculum conference and studies being made co- 
operatively by the colleges offering degree pro- 
grams in home economics in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut with the help of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Mary Greenwood presented a paper covering 
phases of her studies in palatability before the bio- 
metric section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Thea Korder, a home economics senior, received 
the Borden scholarship for 1946-47. 

State Department of Education. Elizabeth L. 
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James, for two years an Army dietitian, is now 
assistant supervisor of school lunches. 

Bridgeport. Gertrude Tenney, former nutri- 
tionist in the Bridgeport Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, has a fellowship at the Yale School of 
Public Health. 

Mrs. Lucile Chamberlain Leigh of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., is nutritionist for the Fairfield Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 

The Junior College of Connecticut has installed 
food service in Marina Hall, the new men’s dormi- 
tory. Florence Churchill and Eleanor Clark are 
the dietitians. 

Greenwich. The nutrition service of the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association and the Department 
of Health sponsored a three-day Food Handlers’ 
Conference in November, attended by more than 
200 food handlers. A second session was held in 
January. 

Hartford. Mrs. Helen Johnson Phaneuf has 
been appointed chief nutrition consultant for the 
Connecticut Department of Health. The nutri- 
tion services, formerly provided through maternal 
and child hygiene and public health instruction, 
are now consolidated under the division of local 
health administration. 

Pearl Tiffany, former teacher at Ansonia High 
School, and Mrs. Frances Martin Montt, former 
teacher in Bourne, Massachusetts, are now teach- 
ing in the Hartford schools. 

New Britian. Seventy homemakers attended a 
10-week course in Interior Decoration given by 
Mrs. Thomas Elder, a graduate of the Yale School 
of Art. 

New Haven. Eliza B. Thompson, for many 
years a teacher of textiles, weaving, and allied 
subjects in the Boardman Manual Training High 
School but recently retired, died on January 12. 
She was a charter member of the AHEA. 

New London. Red Cross victory courses in 
nutrition with emphasis on food preparation were 
given to a class of Girl Scouts, Negro boys at the 
Mission House, and war brides. 


Delaware 


Extension Service. ©n tours conducted by the 
home demonstration agent in each of the three 
counties, more that 200 rural homemakers in Dela- 
ware had the opportunity to inspect kitchens that 
had been made more comfortable and efficient 
with but small money outlay. Especially evident 
were the good use that had been made of equipment 
already on hand and the interest taken by the en- 
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News Notes 


tire family in helping to make the changes. Con- 
tinuation of this kitchen-improvement work is 
planned for 1947. 

On “Farm Family Day” during Farmers’ Week 
at the University of Delaware from January 27 to 
31, talks on family health, handling meat in the 


, 


freezer, furniture construction and selection, and 
nutrition were featured. This is the second year 
that the Farmers’ Week program has featured 
special sessions of interest to women. 

Jean Lee, a graduate of Iowa State College, was 
appointed 4-H club specialist on January 15. She 
will assist agents and leaders with girls’ projects. 


District of Columbia 


D. C. Home Economics Association. The Asso- 
ciation gave a tea at the Woman’s City Club on 
January 23 in honor of Lelia Massey, whose resig- 
nation as executive secretary of the AHEA became 
effective on February 1, and Mrs. Zelta Roden- 
wold, editor of AHEA publications. The refresh- 
ments were prepared and served by the home- 
maker’s section of the Association 


Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
members are studying the result of the metropoli- 
tan health and social welfare surveys. Com- 


mittees have been appointed to study those sec- 
tions of the survey dealing with (a) nutrition and 
(b) health problems. They plan to study the 
recommendations made in the survey and deter- 
mine what the group can do to aid the social wel 
fare of the city. At the section’s meeting on Jan- 
14 at the Administration Building of the 
American National Red Cross the day care centers 
in Washington, D. C 


Lucile Lewis, supervisor of them. 


uary 
were described by Mrs. 


The Homemakers Section has planned a series 
of workshops this year. For that on ‘Food for 
Everyone” on November 15 Esther Cole Franklin, 
a member of the FAO Conference, was the princi- 
pal speaker. On December 13 a Get Acquainted 
Workshop was held at the home of Mrs. William 
G. Finn, section chairman. Each member brought 
her own lunch. The January meeting was a 
Pressure Saucepan Workshop, with all kinds of 
saucepans demonstrated by Ruth Sheldon of the 
Washington Gas Light Company. At the Food 
Dollar Workshop in February, economy in buying 
and ways to save were demonstrated. March will 
bring the Health Workshop at which “Trends in 
Health Measures and Developments” will be con- 
sidered. The April workshop will be devoted to 
“Time-Saving Short Cuts Saving Labor” and that 
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in May to “Homemakers’ Legal Rights.”’ A pic- 
nic is planned for June. 

Mrs. B. R. Hurt is chairman of the program 
committee. 

The Association misses Marjorie Black, who has 
resigned from the National Canners Association 
and expects to live in California. 


Georgia 

Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
executive council held its second meeting in At- 
lanta on January 18. Progress reports of the divi- 
sions and committees were given, and plans for the 
annual meeting were completed. 

The annual meeting will be held in Atlanta on 
April 11 and 12 with Mrs. Vivian M. Webb, the 
president, presiding. 

The Friday night meeting will feature Cameron 
Beck speaking on “Human Relations and Your 


Job.” 


of Family Life and Marriage”’ 


“The Teen Age Boy and Girl and Problems 
will also be dis- 
cussed. 

The second session, on Saturday morning, will 
be given over to program meetings of the divisions. 
These will be followed by a general meeting at 
which each division will report on its own meeting. 
Graduating college seniors will be inducted into 
the GHEA at a special program. Rich’s Depart- 
ment Store will be host to the Association for tea in 
the afternoon, when a guest speaker will discuss 
“What’s 
New in Home Equipment”’ will be presented in an 


“Grooming for the Woman on the Job.” 


exhibit by the Georgia Power Company. 

Four district meetings were held on November 2 
with “Helping Homemakers Attain Basic Values 
in Family Living” as their theme. All meetings 
were well attended, and increased membership 
resulted. 

A special committee is making a survey of college 
acceptance of home economics credits. As a result 
of this survey, resolutions will be presented at the 
annual meeting requesting full credit for all home 
economics taken in high school. These will be 
sent by the Association to all major colleges both 
in and out of the state in which Georgia girls enroll. 

AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund Com- 
mittee. All Georgia home economists are busy 
raising Georgia’s quota of the AHEA Permanent 
Headquarters Fund before the annual meeting. 
No home economics graduate or friend of home 
Mem- 
bers of the state committee are: Mrs. Leila Bunce 


Smith (chairman), Mrs. Willard C. Patterson, and 


economics will be overlooked in this drive. 
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Mrs. Mamie K. Taylor. District chairmen are 
Mrs. Bonnie Wells Turner, Ina Gaines, Constance 
Day, Cephalie Lewis, Katherine Holtzclaw, 
Rebecca Broach, Sarah Carter, and Pauline Wilson. 


Hawaii 

University of Hawaii. Mary Rankin, formerly 
at North Dakota State College, has been appointed 
assistant professor and head of the clothing and 
textiles department. 

Carey D. Miller reviewed the history of food 
habits in Hawaii at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. 

Autumn visitors were Genevieve Callahan, author 
of the California Cookbook and research consultant 
for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, and Lou 
Richardson, associate editor of the Woman’s Home 
Companion. They gave a series of talks to the 
University students and to women’s organizations. 

Extension Service. Elizabeth Roniger, who has 
recently been studying at Cornell University, has 
been appointed assistant specialist in clothing and 
home furnishing. 

Mrs. Lillian Reynard Schwartz has returned as 
agent on East Oahu. 

HEIB’s. The Hawaiian Electric Company’s 
home service department entertained Honolulu 
home economists at an indoor picnic luncheon in 
November to introduce the following new staff 
members: Marian Bulow from the University of 
Washington; Kathryn Elliot, Oklahoma A & M 
College; Hortense Taylor, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; and Margaret Jean Bolte, a University of 
Hawaii senior, who is a part-time staff member. 

Marie Hobson Mead is the new home economist 
for the Pacific Company. 

Illinois 

Chicago HEIB’s. The Chicago HEIB’s heard a 
panel discussion on recent developments in nutri- 
tion research at their January 9 meeting. Partici- 
pants were Thelma Porter, Margaret Hessler 
Brooks, and Helen Oldham, all of the University of 
Chicago. 

The Chicago HEIB’s have joined in the national 
emergency relief work of the home economics in 
business department of the AHEA by adopting a 
child under the Foster Parents plan. Ruth At- 
water is chairman of the local committee. 

Essie Elliott, national chairman of the HEIB’s, 
was a guest of the Chicago unit at its annual Christ- 
mas party. At that time, she outlined plans for 
the HEIB portion of the annual meeting program 
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and congratulated the Chicago group on its mem- 
bership record. 

Mary Lou Armstrong, a former home economist 
at the National Live Stock and Meat Board, died 
at her home in Portland, Oregon, on December 2 
after an illness of six months. She was graduated 
from Oregon State College in 1942 and had been 
with the Board 23 years. 

Geraldine Corman is the new director of the 
home economics department of the Deepfreeze 
Division of the Motor Products Corporation. 

Frances Shimer College. Mrs. Marie Atienza, 
a Filipino graduate student in home economics at 
the University of Illinois, spoke at the College in 
December and was entertained at tea. 

University of Illinois. Janice Smith conducted a 
nutrition refresher course in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on November 4, 5, and 6. The course is sponsored 
annually by the Louisville Nutrition Committee 
and is for professional people whose work directly 
involves nutrition education. 

Lita Bane spoke on “Housing Research as the 
Home Economist Sees It” at the Conference on 
Farm Building and Rural Housing Research pre- 
ceding the annual meeting of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Virginia Weaver spoke on “Current Problems in 
Housing” at the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Home Economics Association in November. 

Mrs. Marilyn S. James, formerly with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, is a special research assist- 
ant at the University. 

Virginia Charles, recently a dietitian with the 
Army Medical Corps who served both in this 
country and in England, has been appointed an 
instructor and first assistant in home economics. 

Extension Service. Because of 24 years of serv- 
ice as leader of a girls’ 4-H club near Blooming- 
ton, Laura Mohr was named a special delegate to 
the National 4H Club Congress in Chicago from 
December 1 to 6. Miss Mohr’s records indicate 
that more than 200 girls have belonged to her club, 
and 4,000 projects have been completed. 

For distinguished service in home economics, 
two Illinois home advisers, Mrs. Bessie M. Wilson 
of Coles County and Mrs. Edith M. Huffman of 
Fulton County, were honored at the National 
Home Demonstration Agents Annual Conference 
in Chicago on December 5. 


Indiana 


Indiana State Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting of the executive committee in Octo- 














News Notes 


ber, a state program of work was adopted. Its 
purpose is to contribute to the interests of the 
State Association and to the aims of the AHEA. 
Plans were made to revise the ISHEA handbook. 
Fountain County School Lunch Program. A 
one-day school lunch institute, sponsored by the 
County Nutrition Council, was held in the Rich- 
land Township School in Fountain County early 
in the current school year. The more than 60 
persons attending included the home economics 
teachers of the County, the cooks for the school 
lunches, representatives of the County organiza- 
tions sponsoring the school lunch program, repre- 
sentatives of the State Nutrition Council and of 
the County welfare department of the State Board 
of Health, the County school superintendent, the 
school nurse, the County agricultural agent, a 
representative of the soil-conservation program, 
the 
economics teachers, representing the State Depart- 


and district itinerant supervisor of home 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The school lunch program in Fountain County 
has the support of virtually all of the organizations 
within the County. The Council has conducted a 
survey to determine the food habits of the school 
children and will use the data as a basis for building 
an educational program in nutrition that will reach 
all families of the community. 


Iowa 


Iowa Home Economics Association. Mary S. 
Lyle of Iowa State College is the Association’s new 
president. 

Speakers at the annual meeting in Des Moines 
on November 8 were: Mrs. Katharine M. Alder- 
man, AHEA president, whose topic was “Home 
Economics Looks Ahead,” and Mrs. Ercel S. Epp- 
right of Iowa State College, who discussed “Some 
Contributions of Nutrition Research to Better 
Living.” 

Constitutional amendments passed at this meet- 
ing provide for (1) holding the annual meeting in 
the spring hereafter in order that new officers may 
assume their duties before fall and (2) abandoning 
the the 
Hereafter the membership organization will be 


district organization of membership. 
according to special interest divisions and depart- 
ments in harmony with that of the AHEA. 
Membership figures on November 8 showed an 
increase of more than 100 over last year. 
Briar Cliff College. 
partment, in the second year of its existence, has 


The home economics de- 


grown from a one-teacher to a two-teacher depart- 
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ment. Sister Grace Marie, the new staff member, 
is instructor in Institution Management. 

A new wing which will house the home economics 
department is nearing completion. 

Coe College. Minna Wikoff, formerly head of 
the department of home economics, is nowassistant 
dietitian at Washington State College. 

Simpson College. New home economics staff 
members are: Mrs. Ethel D. Anderson, former 
teacher-trainer at the University of Missouri, as 
assistant professor of home economics; and Urith 
A. Copeland, formerly of the University of Missouri, 
instructor. 

Four general service courses are being offered 
for nonmajor students in liberal arts. 

University of Dubuque. Mae Hagen has been 
appointed head of the department of home 
economics. 

Margaret Lindsay of Parkville, Missouri, is a 
new staff member. 


Kansas 

Kansas State College. The Veterans’ Wives’ 
Co-operative Nursery School cares for 30 children 
under the supervision of a veteran’s wife who is a 
recent graduate in Child Guidance. A bi-monthly 
guidance class for parents is taught by Carolyn 
Strieby. 

Gladys Vail is investigating the effect of freezing 
and refrigerated storage on the quality of pre- 
cooked meats. Funds for this research were pro- 
vided by the Refrigeration Research Foundation 
Inc., Berkeley, California. 

Two men who had cooking experience in the 
armed services are now enrolled in institutional 
management. 

Alpha Latzke and her staff are testing some new 
ideas on furnishings and equipment for student 
clothing laboratories. Of particular interest are 
the tables of silvered oak with maroon-colored, 
Shell-craft tops, which may be adjusted in height 
so as to be comfortable for the worker either when 
seated or standing. Drawers which serve as in- 
dividual locker space may be transferred from a 
matching wall cabinet and placed in the tables as 
desired. 

Extension Service. On June 30 W. Pearl Mar- 
tin completed 26 years of work as home health and 
sanitation specialist and retired to her home in 
Eskridge, Kansas. During that time her work 
developed to such an extent that three specialists 
now carry on the work which she originated in 
1919, including a recreation specialist, added to the 
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staff in 1937, and a specialist in family life, added 
on January 1, 1946. 

Martha Brill, formerly of the Army Nurse Corps, 
became Miss Martin’s successor on July 1. 

Elizabeth Roniger has accepted a position in 
Michigan as assistant state leagler. 

All extension personnel in Kansas are co-operat- 
ing in building their Balanced Farming and Family 
Living program. Training schools are being held 
for all agents. 

Norton. The Norton High School FHA club 
is sending food and educational toys to a family of 
four children and their mother. 

Louisiana 

Lousiana Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting in Shreveport on November 25 
and 26 was attended by 210 home economists. 
The theme, “Better Home Economics for Better 
Living in Louisiana,” was developed by a sym- 
posium, an address, music, and an interview. 

Louisiana College. The home economics depart- 
ment has recently acquired a home management 
house, purchased by the home economics club 
through a loan made possible by West Warner 
of Rapides Parish. The club plans to make 
monthly payments on the loan with funds 
raised through the service of special meals and 
banquets. Classes in interior decoration are re- 
decorating the interior of the house and getting it 
ready to be occupied by the first family group. 
Plans are also under way for the establishment of a 
nursery school at the house. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. At the Louisi- 
ana College Conference in New Orleans on Decem- 
ber 6 and 7 Willie Fletcher served as chairman of 
the home economics group; Merle Burk discussed 
“Recent Research in Textiles’; and Harvey Lewis, 
’38, now with the research division of Louisiana 
State University, presented a report on research 
being done in the nutrition laboratories. 

Northwestern State College. During the past 
year Doris Whitney and Leone Lankford directed a 
nutrition survey in Natchitoches Parish in which 
about 1700 school children participated. 

Esther Cooley discussed “Recent Research in 
Nutrition” at the Louisiana College Conference in 
New Orleans. Mrs. Marie Dunn was elected 
secretary of the home economics section of the 
Conference. 

Extension Service. [Estelle Fournet served as 
chaitman of the committee on home canning prob- 
lems and procedures at the three-day conference 
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on home food preservation sponsored at the Hotel 
Continental in Kansas City on December 5, 6, and 
7 by the U. S. Extension Service in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. “Scope and Findings of Home Can- 
ning Research” was the theme. 

Farmers Home Administration. Home econo- 
mists recently employed by the FHA are Evelyn 
Gacho, Hahnville; Nelma Prudhomme, New 
Iberia; Le Verne Bird, Ferriday; Mary Ruth 
Waters, St. Joseph; Maxine Nolan, Oak Grove; 
Mrs. Mildred Ezell, Jonesville; and Mrs. Marjorie 
Bunt, St. Martinville. 

School Lunch Program. The school lunch pro- 
gram has continued to expand this year. In 
December, out of 64 parishes, 61 had a total of 
1,370 schools participating in the program. This 
means that 203,042 school children are now eating 
hot lunches in Lousiana every day under the pro 
visions set up by the National School Lunch Act. 

One of the high lights of the annual meeting of 
the State Nutrition Committee was a discussion 
led by the assistant state director of the Production 
and Marketing Administration on the National 
School Lunch Act and its implications for Louisi 
ana. 

In many sections of the state where “red beans 
and rice” is the regular diet, especial emphasis has 
been placed on serving well-balanced, varied meals 


Maine 


University of Maine. Dr. Katherine Miles has 
been appointed associate professor in child develop 
ment, and Reba Basom, instructor in home man 
agement. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Calista Kelley White, 
formerly clothing instructor at the University of 
Maine and St. Lawrence University, has succeeded 
Mrs. Agnes F. Gibbs as urban home agent in Port 
land. 

Maine Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. Hazel Frost, national FHA adviser, 
was in Maine on November 9 and 10 to work with 
a state committee on the organization of FHA 
clubs throughout the schools of Maine. 

School Lunch Program. Maine’s school lunch 
program is under the direction of the division of 
home economics in the State Department of Ed 
ucation, of which Florence Jenkins is director. 

Harold P. Carson, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Union 63, is director of the school lunch 
program, and Helen Madsen, formerly a super 
vising teacher in the state, is state supervisor. 
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News Notes 


Massachusetts 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Marie Sellers of General Foods and Russell 
Dixon of the Jim Nash Studios of New York dis- 
cussed “Advertising and the Consumers” at the 
Association’s meeting on January 25 at Technical 
High School, Springfield. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Social Welfare and Public Health 
Section’s November 15 meeting at the Garland 
School, Boston, included new films and a seminar 
on “‘Food Research,’ with Nellie Hord as leader. 

At the December 6 meeting, also at the Garland 
School, Elizabeth Whipple led a seminar on “Nu- 
trition and Teeth.” 

The Home Economics in Business Section invited 
all EMHEA members to attend its November 18 
meeting at the Abraham Lincoln School, Boston, 
at which Mary Barber of the Kellogg Company 
was the speaker. 

At the section’s Thanksgiving dinner meeting 
on November 20 at the College Club, Boston, Mal- 
colm Leete of the Joint Council for International 
Co operation spoke on “Food for the World.” 

The School Lunch Managers held a dinner meet 
ing on December 5 at Patten’s Restaurant, Boston. 
Speakers were Mrs. Margaret Morris of the School 
Lunch Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Fred E. Cole, commissioner of agriculture of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and Alice Eas- 
ton, food consultant of the H. A. Johnson Com- 
pany, who gave a résumé of the Conference of Food 
Service Directors held in Chicago in October. 

Worcester County Home Economics Association. 
At the December meeting $23 was collected for 
the work of Dr. and Mrs. Donald MacJannett with 
the children of France, and $30 was taken out of 
The 
MacJannett Camps in France are the outgrowth 


the treasury to provide three CARE boxes. 


of prewar French clubs conducted by Dr. Mac- 
Jannett of Tufts College. 

Speakers at the January meeting were Mrs. 
MacJannett, who recently returned from France, 
and Marie Sellers of General Foods. 

Michigan 

Michigan State College. Hazel Hatcher, who 
has been in Chile as a consultant in .their cur- 
riculum planning, has joined the staff of The Penn- 
sylvania State College 

Jean Hamphill has joined the staff of the textiles, 
clothing, and related art department. 

Barbara Hoffman of the related art department 





Ig! 


was married to Dean Fravel, Jr., during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Wayne University. Mrs. 
Upsilon Omicron district counselor and vice-presi- 


Frances Heinz, Phi 


dent, reports the organization of several new chap- 
ters this year. 

The College Club at the University co-operated 
in a city-wide International Night, the proceeds of 
which will go toward the building of an Interna- 
tional Center. 

Western Michigan College of Education. Mar- 
garet Jane Brennan, who has a master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
appointed on January 6 as teacher-trainer at Paw 
Paw, center. She 
succeeds Mrs. Eleanor Dorstewitz, who plans to 


off-campus _teacher-training 
devote full time to her two children. 
Extension Service. Faith McAuley, resort ex- 
tension specialist, died on New Year’s Eve. 
School Lunch Summer Session. The 
economics departments at Northern, Central, and 
Western Colleges of Education and Michigan State 
College are planning to offer a short course in the 
summer session of 1947 to train cooks and mana- 
It is hoped that 
teachers, including nonmajors in home economics, 


home 


gers of school lunch programs. 


and school administrators, as well as cooks, will 
be able to attend some of the sessions especially 
planned for them in order that all persons con- 
nected with school lunches may become better 
acquainted with the various phases of good school 
lunches. 

Michigan Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. The Association held large meetings in 
each of seven regions during the fall. A state 
meeting is planned for this spring anda leadership 
training camp conference for the summer. 

Michigan Education Association. Eleanor Howe 
of Harvey & Chicago, spoke in De- 
before the home economics section of the 


Howe, 
troit 
Association on the importance of training girls to 
appreciate the home and understand the tech- 
niques of developing a happy home. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. Re- 
vision of the constitution of the Association was 
voted on at the January meeting. The committee 
on revision consists of: Ann Krost (chairman), Ce- 
cil MacInnes, Ella Olson, Bess Rowe, and Amy 
Wessel. 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. This 
group, of which Geraldine Graves is chairman, has 
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worked for two years to develop a recommended 
uniform food budget for use in assisting families 
with their food plans. This budget will be pub- 
lished and sold in pamphlet form. The clothing 
budget will be studied next. 

University of Minnesota. Mrs. Helendeen Dod- 
deridge of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, USDA, discussed ““The World Food Situa- 
tion” before a group of home economists at Uni- 
versity Farm in November. She had just returned 
from a conference in London of rural homemakers 
from the United Nations. 

Harriet Goldstein is a member of the regional 
committee on teaching and research in housing. 

Ann M. Krost is now employed by the Minne- 
apolis city schools as co-ordinator of adult educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Clara Brown Arny has been continuing 
with her teaching and research projects since her 
marriage on October 12 to Albert C. Arny, asso- 
ciate professor emeritus of agronomy. 

New staff members include: Kathryn Francis, 
MS Purdue University, home economics educa- 
tion; Mrs. Mary Briggs, MS Montana State Col- 
lege, foods; Edith Ames, MS Kansas State College, 
institution management; Stephania Bayor, MS 
Michigan State College and Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, textiles and clothing; Mrs. Janet Owen 
Laws, BS University of Minnesota, textiles and 
clothing; Mrs. Melva McCart, MS University of 
Minnesota, home economics education; and Mavis 
Nymon, MS Cornell University, nutrition. 

Mrs. Louise Tucker is teaching a course in nutri- 
tion and food management in the Science, Litera- 
ture, and Arts College during the winter and spring 
quarters, and Vetta Goldstein is scheduled to teach 
a course in home furnishing there every quarter this 
year. This is the first year that such an arrange- 
ment has been worked out with the College. 

Minneapolis. Mrs. Marjorie C. Husted, direc- 
tor of the home service department of General 
Mills, Inc., for the past 20 years, is now consultant 
to its officers and executives and its agencies in the 
field of contacts and relations with women. 
Janette Kelley, assistant director of the depart- 
ment since 1944, is now director. 


Mississippi 


Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Dorothy Dickins is sgber of the Technical 
Advisory Committee on thé Standard Budget ap- 


pointed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor to construct a mini- 
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mum-cost adequate budget for an urban family of 
four persons. The committee, which consists of 
9 persons—S technical specialists and 4 represen- 
tatives from labor and business—held a meeting in 
Washington on November 25. 

Farmers Home Administration. T. B. Father- 
ree became state director of the newly created 
FHA on November 1. His headquarters will be in 
Jackson. 


Missouri 

University of Missouri. Minnie L. Irons had 
charge of the home economics division program for 
the meeting of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in St. Louis from December 4 to 7. 

Grace Virginia Richmond received the Senior 
Borden Scholarship for 1946-47. 

Florence Harrison spoke on “Isabel Bevier’s 
Philosophy” at a meeting of the Home Economics 
Club at the University of Illinois on November 14, 
the date of Miss Bevier’s birthday. 

Extension Service. Alice Alexander, 
demonstration agent in Pettis County, is being 
transferred to the state office to help with the Bal- 
anced Farming Program. 

Cleta Null has accepted a position with the TVA 
in Alabama to do public health work. 

East Central District of Future Homemakers of 
America. The district FHA meeting at the Uni- 
versity on November 16 was attended by 590 high 


home 


school girls. 

The annual conference of extension workers was 
held from December 18 to 20. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron alumnae of Rho Chapter 
have organized in Columbia with 27 participating. 

The Columbia Dietetic Association was or- 
ganized on November 19 with 20 members. Offi- 
cers include: president, Janet Butterworth; vice- 
president, Susan Tillery; and secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Bernice Korschgen. 


Montana 

Montana State University. Molfrid Moe, who 
served 18 months as a WAVE, joined the home 
economics staff as teacher educator the first of the 
year. She is finishing work on her master’s degree 
under Maude Williamson at Colorado A & M Col- 
lege. 

Extension Service. 
staff as nutrition specialist in January. 
formerly emergency food preservation specialist 
the U. S. 
specialist in Arkansas. 


Mary Loughead joined the 
She was 


with Extension Service and nutrition 
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Another home economics school laboratory 
goes modern—with electric ranges— 
the John Adams High School, South Bend, Indiana 





The John Adams High School is only one of many to have 
modern electric ranges in its home economics laboratory 
kitchen. 

This trend to electric cooking instruction in schools follows 
the tremendous swing to electric cooking in homes—both 
urban and rural—as shown by recent reliable surveys con- 
ducted by such leading magazines as McCall’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Household Magazine, Successful Farming 
and Country Gentleman. 

Naturally, home economics students want to learn to cook 
ELECTRICALLY —the modern way—on the kind of range 
they have in their homes! 

Schools must keep pace with this modern 
trend in home cooking methods. Make 
your home economics laboratory kitchen 


modern — with modern ELECTRIC _-——_ 
RANGES! Posse 


TO TEACH modern COOKING, YOU NEED 
A modern ELECTRIC RANGE! 












Get this 
Lab** Kitchen Floor Plan 
FREE! 


This actual floor plan of the John 
Adams High School laboratory 
kitchen shows positions of various 
items of equipment, gives dimen- 
sions and all necessary details. It 
can help you plan a layout to fit the 
particular needs of your school. It 
is offered to you absolutely FREE. 
USE THE COUPON! 





— 





% Nationa! Electrical Manufacturers Associatioa 
Electric Range Section 
Dept. JH3, 155 East 44th Street 
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POST'S CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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‘Spring Tones” 


Like a dose of sulphur and molasses, a new striped 
blouse can erase that weary look! Plan now to perk 
up tired skirts and suits with stripes from neckline 
to waistline. BEMBERG* rayon sheers, satins, 
Opaque crepes in a variety of stripes, will help you 
do just that. 

Choose patterns that put stripes to work. Above 
all, choose fabrics that are worth your time and 
stitches. Buy fabrics and ready-to-wear that have 
been tested and approved for full serviceability. 

Certified washable BEMBERG rayon fabrics are 
a sound investment as they have passed every test 
by the United States Testing Laboratories for 
shrinkage, color fastness and good service. They 
will not slip at the seams or glaze under a hot 
iron, but can be treated like cotton of the same 


construction. 


For further information about labels, 


wear and care, write 


Educational Service Bureau 





261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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CORPORATION 





Simplicity 
Potterns 


1834 
1871 
1905 
1906 









*"*BEMBERG” is the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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St a 
(a Co., DEP* 
“ Jlerber's Baby Foods 


FREMONT, MICH. — OAKLAND, CALIF. 


3 CEREALS ° 18 STRAINED FOODS ° 13 CHOPPED FOODS 
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DUNKERS LIKE NEW IDEAS, TOO! 


And here’s one entirely different . . . a dessert for 
dunkers. Just fill a dish with Dole Pineapple Chunks 
and stick a toothpick in each one. Then put grated 
cheddar cheese in one bowl and grated coconut in the 
other. Now call on the dunkers to dunk Chunks “at 
will”. . . They certainly will again and again! 







We're giving you this new Dole Chunk-dunking dessert 
before we feature it in our national advertising. So, we 
hope you will soon have the opportunity to use it soon 
in your professional work. If I can help you regarding 
the use of Dole Pineapple Products, please write me at 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Potiiete C oth 


Dole Home Economist 
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EDUCATION... 5 
the key that 4 4 *e, 
unlocks the ; 
World of ~e: 
Tomorrow aw 
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MINNESOTA 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term, June 17-July 25, 1947 

Courses in home economics are planned 
primarily for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate students. The offerings will include 
the following fields: foods, nutrition, clothing 
and textiles, related art, home management, 
and home economics education. 


Second Term, July 28- August 29, 1947 
A Workshop in Evaluation will be given for 
college teachers of home economics. See 
Summer Session Bulletin for details. 


Bulletins and application blanks are now available From 
Director of Summer Session, 804 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








FOR CONSUMER and 
TEXTILES COURSES 


The Consumer’s Economic Life, by Graham and 
A simply written, vividly illustrated 
presentation of practical common-sense principles 


Jones. 


that the student can use easily and effectively in 
managing money and in buying and using a wide 
variety of goods and services. Exclusively listed 
by the Indiana State Board of Education for con 
1946 


sumer service classes in Indiana schools. 


publication. 
Tells the story of 


Fiber to Fabric, by Potter. 


textiles from fiber to fabric. Simplified presenta 
Profusely illustrated. Suggested readings 


Authoritative glossary of terms 


tion. 
foreach chapter. 
on each major textile. 


Investigate these texts for use in your classes. Write 
our nearest office 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Dallas Toronto London 











For a well-rounded home 


economics program 


Personality and Etiquette 
By LILLIAN N. REID 


Written for high school boys and girls in their own language and with an 
understanding of their daily behavior problems. Emphasizes accepted 
social habits, human ‘behavior, and the development of personality. 
Illustrated. 288 pages. $1.56 


The House and Its Care, Revised 


By MARY L. MATTHEWS 


A substantial text dealing with problems of planning, decorating, furnishing, 
and management. Survey questions, activities, and references for source 
material follow each unit. For use in senior high school courses. J/lus- 
trated. 384 pages. $1.88 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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Demonstration 
Techniques 


By Mary Brown Allgood 


HAT a demonstration is 

and how it is used are 
thoroughly explained in the pio- 
neer book on demonstration 
techniques, just published. 
Years of experience in teaching 
and giving demonstrations are 
behind this complete, well-or- 
ganized, first text in the field. 
147 pages. . . illustrated. 


Color and Line 
in Dress :*' 


Third Edition ‘=a 
By Laurene‘Hempstead 


RESS problems for all ages 

are carefully treated in the 
new edition of this standard 
fashion course, due in May. 
Up-to-date material on acces- 
sories has been added, and the 
chapter on color has been am- 
plified to include a valuable 
discussion of color as a basis 


for wardrobe selection. 


Send for your approval copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Ave. 


New York 11 





This is the 





CHOCOLATE 
That made a cookie 


FAMOUS = 7 
SX Gs 





UST a few years ago a cookie was 
born’! The first brand-new, different 
kind of cookie in years and years! Each 
delicious bite contained whole pieces of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 


That’s what makes Toll House Cookies so 
exciting, so doubly delicious! 

They’re so easy to make, your newest 
student will be able to bake them per- 
fectly. The recipe is on every package of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels. 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate can be 
used in any dessert calling for Choco- 
late or Cocoa. Send for your free 
recipe book. 

Semi-Sweet Chocolate Dept. 
60 Hudson St., New York 13,N. Y. | 


Sor TOLL HOUSE coc. 


Made with NESTLE‘S Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Breakfast and Scholastic Attainment 


Alertness and awareness in the class- 
room are hardly possible when students 
suffer from the effects of an inadequate 
breakfast. Hunger, whether realized or 
unrealized, produces mental distrac- 
tion and poor concentration, which in 
turn work against good scholastic per- 
formance. Yet a recent survey shows 
that 60 per cent of 49,000 students did 
not eat an adequate breakfast. 

The need for stressing the impor- 
tance of breakfast in nutrition teach- 
ing programs is obvious. Nutritionists 
assert that breakfast should provide 
from one-fourth to one-third of the 
daily caloric and nutrient needs. Fur- 
thermore, in presenting the subject of 
breakfast, emphasis should be placed 
on economy, availability of foods, va- 
riety, and taste appeal. 

A widely accepted basic breakfast 
pattern which meets these criteria is 


composed of fruit, hot or ready-to-eat 
breakfast cereal, milk, bread and but- 
ter. For the average high school 
or college girl this pattern breakfast 
supplies at least one-fourth of the 
essential nutrients, as indicated by the 
table below. 

The serving of ready-to-eat or hot 
cereal (whole grain, enriched, or re- 
stored to whole grain values of thia- 
mine, niacin, and iron), milk and sugar, 
is an important component of this 
breakfast. It offers not only wide taste 
appeal, but also variety, economy, and 
ease of preparation. The extent to 
which the cereal serving contributes to 
the basic breakfast pattern is also indi- 
cated by the table. Teachers are invited 
to write for a complimentary copy of a 
new breakfast teaching unit, consisting 
of teacher’s source book, wall charts, 
and students’ folders. 











NUTRITIONAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE BASIC BREAKFAST 


MENU: Orange Juice 4 oz.; Cereal 1 oz.; Whole Milk 4 oz.; Sugar 1 teaspoon; 
Toast (enriched, white) 2 slices; Butter 5 Gm. (about 1 teaspoon); Whole Milk 8 oz. 























Cal Pr Cal Vit Thi Rib Ni Ascorbic | Vitamin 
NUTRIENTS “4 tein dam Iron aia A pr lovin ~~ hed : D 
Totals supplied by Basic 611 20.7 0.465 3.0 1074 0.52 0.87 2.3 648 | 19 
Breakfast Gm Gm mg. 1.U mg mg mg mg 1.U 
Recommended Dietary Allow- ose 75 10 | 15 5000 12 18 | 12 80 
ances Girls 16 to 20 Years* Gm Gm mg 1.U mg mg mg mg 
ee Sane by | 25.5% | 27.6% | 46.5% | 20.0% | 21.5% | 43.3% | 48.3% | 192% | 81% 
Contribution by Cereal Serv. "1 : 
ingt (Cereal 1 oz.; Sugar 202 ‘ l > 56 16 7 0.17 0.24 1.4 
1 teaspoon; Milk 4 0z ~~ ” et mg. meg mg 
*Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Counci!, Revised 1945 
+Composite average of al! breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 
This basic breakfast provides 19.0 G-n. of fat, 89.4 Gm. of carbohydrate, and 488 mz. of phosphorus 
ae The presen f this seal indicates that all nutritional statement 
a n this adve rth ement have been found acceptable by re Council 
— A <a on Foods and Nutrition Of the . {merican Medic tation. 
nae es A SE tNRSatitwat & INC. 


SOUTH LA SALLE STREST °* 
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Can you spot the stumbling block ? 


Johnny can’t quite get the hang of this ele- 
mentary I. Q. test. But before you put him 
down as “dull”—let’s inquire into his diet. 


Were the same inquiry made into the eat- 
ing habits of most American children, the 
results would be heartening. But there are 
still too many, like Johnny, who go to school 
with a watery beverage and a bun in their 
stomachs. Or—worse—go without any break- 
fast at all. 

Fortunately, more and more parents are 
learning how to provide better meals. Let’s 
hope that soon the A, B, C’s of good nutri- 
tion are something every parent will know. 


We at National Dairy know a lot about 
food, for we supply many different kinds of 
it. Especially nature’s most nearly perfect 
food—milk. We've gathered together many 
of the country’s top specialists—and pooled 
their skills—to study milk’s properties, its 
processing, its ever-increasing possibilities 
as a chemical resource. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the Journal 





This research has helped the whole field of 
nutrition. But the food needs of a nation like 
ours don’t stand still. We expect to contrib- 
ute even more to America’s future health. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 

.asa base for the development of new 
products and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 


and in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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For Your Education and Pleasure 


STUDY HOME ECONOMICS THIS SUMMER 


STUDY—Department of Home Economics 1947 Courses * DWELL—in 
rooms available for early applicants + VISiT—the United Nations art gal- 
leries, museums * RELAX—at New York's theatres, concerts, radio shows. 


MAKE YOUR CHOICE OF COURSES: 
° Centos Design through Drafting (July * Home Furnishings (July 1-18) 
~August 8) . i ly 21-Aug. 
: Fomiy The Social Problems (uly 1-18) > Hewmng ond Eaument sly 2)-a¥0. 


- - u ; : y 
wey - Family Relations (July 21 munity (July 1-25) 
¢ Fashion Tours (July 1-18) * Nutrition: The Normal Diet and Nutri- 
* Fundamentals in Cookery — Techniques tion Dietetics (July 1-25) 
and Standards (July 21-August 8) * Quantity Cookery (July 1-18) 


NEW OFFERINGS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


© Audo-Visual Aids in Home Economics * Evaluation in Home Economics (July 21- 
(July 1-18) August 8) 
These two courses will cover all areas of Home Economics 


For Summer School Bulletin J and Folder, write 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 




















: 
AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM wn 
" = Ups 
HOMEMAKING sv 


By Butler and Patton 


DUSTING PAPER 


Dusts and polishes in one operation 


SHELF PAPERS 


White and colors 


WAXED PAPER 


(cutter box) Keeps food Fresh 


PARCHMENT 


Makes easier the task of inexperienced or 
experienced teachers. Completely covers the subject 
with discussions, suggestions and questions. 


Part I. ‘‘You and Your Home.”’ Questions, 
investigations, activity plans and suggestions, ideas, 
references, and other original material organized 
around the student, her personality, and the economic 
and physical features of her home. 


Part II. ‘‘Your Daily Food.’’ Activities 


MICHIGAN 


related to understanding of diet and nutrition, pur- The famous cookery parchment 
chase, preparation, and serving of food, etc. Pp l f T A p E 
Part III. ‘‘Your Health.”’ Behavior and Keeps juices in 


responsibility ideas, related to the student's position 
in the household, health and social problems, child 
care, etc. 

Part IV. ‘‘Your Wardrobe.’’ Activities to 
promote understanding of the values behind good 
taste, sound judgment, and individual initiative in 
choosing and maintaining a wardrobe. 


FREEZER PAPER 


Protects food at freezing temperatures 


FANCY WAXED PAPER 


To brighten your parties 


BAKING CUPS 


White and colors 


PRESSING PARCHMENT 


See what you press 


Free Samples on Request 


@W 


KALAMAZOO 99 


Each part only $.20 ea. 

In quantities of five or more 15 ea 

Complete edition in one volume 
Write for free circulars on Home Economics books, and 
a free copy of RATING SCALE FOR PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


242 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO 


PARCHMENT 
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Valuable 


1706 L STREET, 


The Ice Industry’s “‘Modern Trends in Marketing”’ 
series of four-page folders has proved a most accept- 
able teaching aid and is now in use by thousands of 
home economics teachers. 


Two of this series are now available for use in 
your classes. They are Vol. 1, No. 3, dealing with 
fresh vegetables, and Vol. 2, No. 1, on the subject 
of fish. 


Each contains valuable information on the perish- 
able food it covers, especially on its proper protec- 
tion from source to table and is a guide to obtaining 
such foods at their best in flavor, wholesomeness 


and nutritional value. 


Please feel free to order these in any reasonable 
quantity either by letter or postcard. 


Also available are a folder, ‘“‘Nature’s Treasury 
of Health,” containing a table of the vitamin content 
of all the more widely used vegetables (order in 
any reasonable quantity) and a most useful and 
informative set of “Food Preservation Classroom 
Charts” covering the theory and history of refriger- 
ation. Please limit your request for the charts to 


one set. 


These are all publications of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries, especially prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and are entirely free from ‘“‘brand- 
name”’ advertising. 


N. W. ° WASHINGTON 6, 


Teaching Aids for use in 
your Marketing Classes-FREE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


eS. &. 
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Flavor makes 
the meal go down! 





It’s an old, old story, yet new as today’s 
meals—food that tastes good is willingly 
eaten, gets a right start for good digestion. 
That’s why the delicious flavor of Maltex 
Cereal is so important nutritionally. 
The rich, nut-like goodness and delicate, 
natural sweetness of Maltex constitute a 
carrier for its wholesome, nourishing 
properties—which Maltex has in abun- 
dance. For Maltex isa two-grain cereal, 
a combination of Toasted Wheat and 
Malted Barley that’s unbeatable for fla- 
vorand nutrition. Maltex contains gen- 
erous amounts of Vitamin B,, naturally, 


not added. 
LET US SEND YOU 


Daily Diet Record, a colorful sheet showing 
*“*‘Basic Seven’’ food items. May be used for 
planning well-balanced meals or for rating 
meals actually eaten. Order one for each 


pupil. WRITE: 

Home Economics Dept. 
The Malitex Company 
Burlington, Vt. 


Offer limited to localities 
east of Chicago and north 
of Washington, D.C 







MALTEX § 


Cereal 








Are you ready and willing 
to talk about Menstruation? 


As a teacher of girls, you are undoubtedly the 
proper — to clear away any vague and con 
fused ideas they may have about menstruation 
and its care. On the latter subject, much interest 
is likely to be shown in the internal Tampax 
method of sanitary protection. 

This is the method which is popular with so 
many active, freedom-loving college girls. When 
Tampax is used, all belts, pins and external pads 
are discarded. No chafing. No odor. No embar- 
rassing disposal problem. Tampax may be worn 
in tub or shower, even in swimming 

Excellent free teaching material on menstrua- 
tion is available to you. Starting with historical 
superstition as background, a manual entitled 
“How Times Have Changed” gives you facts 
authenticated by modern physicians and includes 
medical pictures, extracts from doctors’ papers, 
bibliographies, etc. Also offered are booklets for 
students. Please examine coupon and state your 
requirements. 





Accepted for Advertising 

by the poarest of the ~ 
American Medical 
Association 


* Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 


e 
' ‘ 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
| TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
' 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥ ' 
! 
+ Please send the free material checked. 2 ampax manual 
| for teachers “‘How Times Have ¢ hagge ’ Sample of ! 
' Tampax Reg! ilar, Junior, Super « sheoebe encies | ‘Booklets ; 
| for students “Coming of Agee of students in my |} 
: CO ae 
' ; > 
‘ Name vigbnakenewiil GPs vececececceteececessooores H 
! 
! ' 
! Institution Address 5, 
i a“ ' 
| City Zone State : 
1 i 
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A GOOD, QUICK PROVECT 











you can finish in one period 


Covering all the ground necessary in a 





RECIPE 





FRESH LEMON JELLY 


Soften: 
in: 





given class is quite a project in itself. 
, ; ny w ink will welc 

That's why we think you will welcome 1 envelope Knox Gelatine 

“4 cup cold water 


this particular recipe...for you can start 
4 cups boiling water 


Dissolve in: 1 








it and finish it in one laboratory period. Add: "s cup suger 
- . ° ! 
Simple as it is, the student learns the Stir until bot} * teaspoon salt 
1 sugar and gelatij 
. * - , ot . « ne g > 
tried-and-true method, the Knox method, Sereushly dissolved, — 
ir in: ’ 
‘ ©. 66° _gpee 4 cup | Sans 
of making fresh fruit “‘jell’’ desserts. Pour int P lemon juice 
aie © mold that has been rinsed iy 
d . as ‘ Water. Chil]. When firm cae 2 
If you are not on the Knox mailing SOS S0600 WO fieu conn eae 
, Serves 6. w™ Orange sections, 
list and have not received our latest 70 wane 
; poten OLD: Dip mold to rim in very } 
classroom material including our Last: Hold there only for a few seeyaa. 
:' ; : Oosen edge of jelly ; seconds. 
. “<< Y with kr > 7 
new recipe folder, “Luscious Pies and mold on serving plate life. Invert 


Candies,” mail this coupon today! 

















i 
| | 
7 fe 
SPECIAL CLASSROOM | Schoo! oe | 
x 


MATERIAL RECIPE FOLDER 
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Meeting completely the widely acclaimed 
need for a high school text on both 
marriage and family relations— 


YOUR MARRIAGE 


and 


FAMILY LIVING 





H™ is the first book of its kind in the field-- 
a new, highly appealing text combining ma- 
terial on marriage and family relationships, and 
written specifically for high school students. 
Especially suitable for the family life course in 
the home economics program, it is adaptable to 
any high school course dealing with marriage and 
family relationships. Special features are the his- 
torical approach, encouraging frank discussion; the 
well-planned illustrations including picture stories 
highlighting chapter themes; the especially pre- 
pared pictographs; the teaching aids; and the list 
of correlated visual aids. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


By Paul H. Landis 


Dean of the Graduate School 
Chairman, Division of Rural! Sociology 
and Professor of Sociology 
State College of Washington 


—— First Book in 





The American Home 
and Family Series 
Helen Judy Bond, 
Consulting Editor 


Head, Department of Home 
Economics 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 




















McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 






































HOME ECONOMICS Student Guide Book 
University of Wisconsin to Home Economics 
1947 +8 WEEKS + SUMMER in Business 
° 
* SESSION Presenting a survey of business fields of work 
HOME ECONOMICS JUNE 20 open to the college graduate with a home 
ate to economics degree. It should help the stu- 
EXPERIMENTAL AUGUST 15 eS there her interests lie 
FOODS dent find where her interests lie and to 
NUTRITION decide whether or not she has the qualifica- 
tions necessary for success in a given 
RELATED ART . 
field.—35¢ per copy 
CLOTHING AND 
TEXTILES Send in your order today using t 
order blank below 
HOUSING 
CONSUMER American Home Economics Association 
PROBLEMS 620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D.C. 
Enclosed is in stamps coin for copies 
HOME MANAGEMENT rom of Student Guide Book to Home Economics in| 
CHILD DEVELOP- DIRECTOR a 
MENT HOME Name 
ECONOMICS I (Please Print 
WORKSHOP MADISON, 6 Address 
es, a ea 
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Now available to you on request, ten new file reprints in 


Swift & Company's highly commended Home Economics series: 
ee 
. . 93 
Wital information 


. . » educational, informative ‘‘advertisements’’ 


* 


N the premise that a good advertisement 
benefits the reader, Swift & Company has de- 
veloped an unusual series of educational features 
for Home Economists. This series, entitled ‘Vital 
Information for Teachers and Students of Home 
Economies,” has been appearing for some time in 
two leading Home Economics magazines. 

In November of 1945, prompted by continuing 
requests, reprints of 18 units of the series 
mounted in durable, looseleaf, indexed folders — 
were made available for classroom use. Now 
Series No. 2, 10 new reprints, is offered for inclu- 
sion in this folder. It will be sent on your request. 


Series No. 1—with the folder—is also available. 
SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


Subjects treated in these series are specific prod- 
ucts, processes, or research activities of the pack- 
ing industry. Selected on the basis of significance, 
usefulness, and interest, they are written up sim- 
ply and informatively. Some past subjects have 
been Meats (specific items), Dairy Products, Fats 
and Oils, Animal By-products, Nutrition (human, 


animal and vegetable). 
FORMAT 


Each “advertisement”’ is a fact sheet arranged in 
the form of a “lecture-lesson,”’ following a step- 
by-step sequence. Designed primarily for class- 
room use, the lecture-lessons also serve as helpful 
outlines for Home Economies writers and lec- 


turers. A bibliography is given in each for further 


* 


study. Two back-to-back pages, printed color- 
fully in red and black, with simple illustrative 
sketches and charts, these Vital Information fact 
sheets are lively and easily understood. 

YOU MAY HAVE THE ENTIRE SERIES 
Series No. 1. This includes the first 18 reprints 
together with the folder. 

Series No. 2, the current offer, contains the 10 
most recent reprints for inclusion in the looseleaf 


folder issued with the first series. 





We shall be happy to send you this material 


without cost. Simply indicate the number of sets 
desired, whether you also want Series 1, and ad- 


dress your request to 
Beth Bailey McLean 
Home Economics Division 


Swift & Company «+ Chicago 9, Illinois 
~*~ * * 
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WILEY BOOKS 


in home economics 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
By JANET LANE 


Do your students think of posture as that old routine of “‘chest out, shoulders back’’? 
Then let them read YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! For really good posture—everyday, 
useful posture means“ being lined up for grace and action, your body carried in perfect balance. 
...It means Katherine Cornell leaning back in a chair, or Greer Garson floating down a 
stairway. It means Sonja Henie skimming over the ice . . . the diver in the air, an aquaplaner 
keeping his footing. . . .” 

This popular book is written in an entertaining style, illustrated with amusing and 
instructive drawings showing different posture do’s and don’ts. Best of all, the book is 
sensible. It tells them how to stand, sit, reach, hold their head and shoulders, how to relax, 
and how the every-day motions of living can give muscles proper exercise. They will find 
YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! arefreshing guide toa good figure, grace, physical efficiency, 
and social poise. 


Second Edition, 1947 160 Pages $2.50 





HOME AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By ELIZABETH STEVENSON 
Especially written to assist teachers in their increasing responsibility to educate for 


democratic living—with particular emphasis on the contribution of home economics 


1946 299 Pages $2.75 


GOOD FOOD AND NUTRITION 


For Young People and Their Families 


By EDNA P. AMIDON, DOROTHY E. BRADBURY, 
and VIVIAN V. DRENCKHAHN 


Explains the application of the principles of nutrition to everyday life. 


1946 323 Pages $1.96 


ELEMENTS OF FOODS AND NUTRITION 
By MARY T. DOWD and ALBERTA DENT 


Revised and enlarged second edition of this practical introductory nutrition textbook 
Includes recent developments, and is thoroughly reorganized in accordance with modern 


educational! thinking 
Second Edition, 1945 357 Pages $2.25 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 
By FRANCES S. MILLER and HELEN H. LAITEM 

Emphasizes the problems of the high school girl. Sections on health, grooming, social 
contacts, family relationships, career planning, leisure-time activities, child care, budgeting. 


Second Edition, 1945 433 Pages $2.50 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michiaan 


ERHAPS you are one of the favored few who live 
ae March is a sunny month, but out where I 
live, March days are usually gray and gloomy. And 
when Old Doctor Sunshine hides his head, wise 
mothers must get more vitamin D into their young 
ones. All who teach nutrition can well devote a 
lesson to facts about this “sunshine” vitamin. 


WHO NEEDS IT? HOW MUCH? 


The 1945 revised edition of Recommended Daily 
Dietary Allowances, established by the National 
Research Council, states that in adolescence, “the 
need for vitamin D is as universal and as great as 
in infancy.” This same authority has set 400 I.U. 
as the amount needed each day right through the 
ages of one to twenty! 


WHERE DO WE GET IT? 


Of course, the age-old source of vitamin D is sun- 
light. Its direct rays enable the body to manufac- 


— 

- \ 
eee eecirt #0 
“ut 


ture vitamin D. However, window glass, clothing, 
soot in the air—and just plain March cloudiness— 
screen out vitamin D and force us to look else- 
where for this vitamin. To fish-liver oils, irradiated 
ergosterol .. . Kellogg’s Pep! 


400 |.U. PER OUNCE! 


Yes, Kellogg’s Pep! Kellogg's adds the full mini- 
mum daily requirement of 400 I.U. of vitamin D to 
each ounce of Pep. I know of no other popular, 
ready-to-eat cereal which is so enriched. We also 
add to Pep the whole-grain values of niacin and 
iron and more than the whole grain values of 
thiamine. A pretty good bargain in nutrition, say I! 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Hieliiggs 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT ~- KRUMBLES 





PEP RECIPES! For folder of recipes for delicious muffins, candies, cookies, and a special 
entrée, all made with Pep, write to the H. E. Dept., Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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>>> COME ONE... COME ALL <<< 





The American Home Economics Convention, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI JUNE 23-26, 1947 


Plan to Visit One of the Outstanding Attractions in St. Louis 


THE WORLD FAMOUS MUNICIPAL OPERA 
THE “OPERA UNDER THE STARS” 


> Known throughout the United States and Europe, it has staged such hits as DESERT 
SONG, SHOW BOAT, THE GREAT WALTZ. Send for your tickets today. 
Insure a place for yourself for Tuesday evening, June 24, 1947. Remember, the 
block of seats being held for the American Home Economics Convention group can 
be held only a reasonable length of time. 
The tremendous seating capacity of 10,000 persons a performance is completely sold 
out weeks in advance. (As soon as the repertoire for the 1947 Muny Opera season 
has been selected, a complete write-up of the performance for convention week will 
appear in the JOURNAL.) 





Use this blank to mail your request by money order or check made payable to: 





St. Louis Municipal Opera 


c/o St. Louis Convention & Publicity Bureau 


911 Locust Street St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Please Purchase for me _ seats for American Home Economics Association night 
(Tuesday, June 24, 1947) at the St. Louis Municipal Opera. I desire the $ — 
seats and am enclosing $_ with this order. I understand that these tickets 


will be in my name at the registration desk of the AHEA on my arrival in St. Louis. 
." 
NAME_ > 


ADDRESS ____ 





The ticket price scale at the Municipal Opera is as follows: 


Box Seats, each $2.40 Next 25 rows, per seat $ .60 
First 13 rows, per seat 1.80 Remainder, per seat. 30 
Next 13 rows, per seat 1.20 (All prices include U.S. Gov’t Tax) 


(See page 35 For blank which must be used for your HOTEL RESERV ATION) 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


Application for Housing Accommodations 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
American Home Economics Ass’n. June 22-28, 1947 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of the American 
Home Economics Ass’n. on June 22-28, 1947 in St. Louis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. 
Because of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance 
of securing accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more 
persons. All reservations must be cleared through the housing bureau. ALL REQUESTS 


FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS 


WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS 
REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 


















































Hotel For one person For two persons 2-Room Suites 
Double bed Twin Beds Parlor & Bedroom 

American 2.00-3 .00 3.50-4.00 5.00 
Chase 3.50 & up 5.00 & up 6.00 & up 10.00 & up 
Claridge 3.00-4 .00 4.00-6. 50 5.00-6.50 10.00 & up 
Coronodo 3.00 & up 5.00 & up 6.00 & up 8 .00-13 .00 
De Soto 2.65-7 .00 4.00-7 .00 5.30-10 .00 10.00 
Jefferson 3.50-5.00 4.50-6.00 6.00-8 .00 12.00-20 .00 
Lennox 3.00-5 .00 5.50-6.00 5.50-6.50 10.00-11.50 
Lindell Plaza 3.00 4.00 5.00 
Majestic 2.00-2.25 2.75-3.25 4.00 
Mark Twain 2.75-3.50 4.00-5 .00 4.50-5.50 
Mayfair 3.00-6.50 4.00-8 .00 5.50-8 .00 10.50 & up 
Melbourne 3.20-4.20 5 .30-6.80 5.30-7.30 
Park Plaza 4.00-8.00 5.50-10.00 10.00-15.00 
Roosevelt 3.00 3.50 4.50 
Statler 3.50-5 .00 5 .00-7 .00 6.50-9.00 


All reservations must be received not later than: JUNE 7, 1947 


Housing Bureau, American Home Economics Association 
910 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the: American Home Economics Association 
in St. Louis, Mo., on June 22-28, 1947. 


Single Room , . Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room 
2 Room Suite . Other Type of Room 
Rate: From $ | ee First Choice Hotel 


Second Choice Hotel 

Third Choice Hotel 
Arriving at Hotel (date) hour A.M. P.M. Leaving 
(date)..... hour A.M. P.M. 
THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the 
names of both persons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will 
occupy the rooms asked for: 

















(Individual Requesting Reservationgf> ' 
If the hotels of your choice are unable to 


Name.. accept your reservation the Housing Bureau 
Address will make as good a reservation as possible 

elsewhere providing that all hotel rooms 
City and State available have not already been taken. 
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THE “SHORT COURSE IN RAYON” 
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Highlight Textile Studies 


with Teaching Material on Rayon 


When you are in the midst of a textile course or project, 
here’s teaching material on rayon that will fill many 
classroom needs. 

We think you will find this material interesting whether 
you are looking for an entire course of study on rayon — 


or material for review and special emphasis. 


This complete course of study covers: Background in Rayon—Buying Rayons—Care of 
Rayons—Sewing with Rayon~Wardrobe Planning 


Includes subject outlines, complete reference material, wall charts. May be used for one 
lesson—a series of lessons—or a complete rayon unit of a textile course or project. 


The following parts of the “Short Course” should prove especially helpful to teachers 
looking for special material to add interest and drama to subjects already covered. 


REFERENCE LEAFLETS ; . 
Meee basic information on rayon in convenient form 


Useful for summary and review. May be ordered in quantity for distribution to students 


} turer Quizzes | Include interesting, objective-type questions and answers 


on buying, sewing and care of rayons. May be ordered in quantity. 


AR ' ; 
Useful for classroom study and bulletin board use. Ef- 


fective for visual review of facts covered during the year. One chart shows fabric weaves 


and textures—another ironing techniques. 


“GLOSSARY OF RAYON FABRICS” 


essccmmeecctmaptcasnen-coc en wegeoneenn ae 


Gives definitions of 99 rayon fabrics—and explains the terms used in connection with 


rayon. Teacher's copy free . . . each student's copy 10c. 


UNIQUE FILM UNIT 


(emanate 


“How Rayon is Made” is a complete, educational package giving the key steps in the 
manufacture of lacetate and viscose rayon. Includes: (1) Silent Film Strip for detailed 
study, (2) Sound Motion Picture showing “flow” of processes, (3) Commentary and 
Reference Leaflet reproducing all pictures in the film strip, (4) Users’ Guide with sug 
gestions for use of entire unit. 

Use Coupon in This Issue to Order the Above Material 


CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 














Cattle Feeding for better milk 


The nutrition of dairy cattle has, as you 


Cal vell understand, a very definite 
and important relationship to humar 
nutritior 


For it has been determined that a lack of 
vitamin A in the feed of dairy cattle ulti- 
mately results in a lack of vitamin A in their 
milk supply, which in turn affects the nutri- 
tion of humans who drink the milk. Lack of 
vitamin A also causes off-flavors to develop 


in milk, another important consideration. 
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Ordinarily, a cow gets vitamin A 
from the pro-vitamin A, or caroten 


and related plant pigments in pasture 
grass and other forage crops. However, 
much carotene is lost when this feed is 
stored as hay and silage. Thus, winter 
milk often has less vitamin A than sum 


mer milk 


SUPPLYING MORE VITAMIN A 


In order to solve the problem of supplying 
more vitamin A to dairy cattle during win- 
ter months, The Borden Company helped to 
develop a machine method of dehydrating 


DEHYDRATION THE FIRST STEP 


forage crops, which preserves the carotene 
and is now used extensively in hay produc- 
ing creas 

Another contribution which The Bor 
den Company made in this field of re 
search was the development of a stable 
and practical vitamin A cattle feed sup 
plement. For it was found that ordinary 


rile ‘ ‘ ‘ ! t mx 
: ° , 
en ] a t L feeds, but 
pressed the butterfat content of 
t milk 
From tests made under actual farm 
( litions, it has been determined that 
the use of vitamin supplements helps 
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increase milk production, and prevents 
1any breeding mishaps, such as still- 


rths and retained placentas 


CONTINUING RESEARCH 
As a continuing part of its program to 
improve cattle nutrition, The Borden 
Company has completed, in co-opera 
tion with one of the medical colleges, a 
detailed study of vitamin requirements 
for growing calves Borden is also sup- 
porting a fellowship at an agricultural 
college for the further study of the vita- 
min A nutrition of dairy cattle, and has 


} 


supplied research material to other in- 


stitutions. 

All of this is part of Borden’s program of 
constantly striving to obtain more and bet- 
ter milk for America. It is this objective 
which helps to make all of Borden's prod- 


ucts products you can always trust! 


The Borden Company 


ANUFACTURER AND [ TRIBUTOR c 
BIOLA R A TOSE, t A BOR N’'S 
VAPORATED MILK, HEMO, AND DRYC( BOR 


DEN’S ICE CREAM, FRESH MILK, AND CHEESE 


Lewis, J. M and Wilson, I 
ts in Calves. J. Nutrition, 30:467 

















YOUR HOME AND YOU 
AND 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School were written by one of the most experienced 
home economies teachers of America—experienced 
in teaching pupils of the age level for which the 
books are to be used. The texts are standing the 
rigorous test of class room use. 

he two books vary in type—Your Heme and 
You covers the whole field of home economies 


THE MODE 


'\ DiktSS. AND HOM} 


Hh 
DULCIE G. DONOVAN 


making it effective for a composite course. Foods 
for Home and School is a book for a separate course 
in foods. Many schools offer both types of courses. 
Your Home and You and Foods for Heme and 
School both have a place in the well-organised 
school. These books are attractive with eye- 
arresting illustrations. 

Your Home and You is organised in seven units. 
These units indicate the broad scope of the book— 
I. Food is More than Flavor; I1. Helping your Fam- 
ily; 111. Self-Development—Manners, Personality, 
and Vocations; 1V. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. 


Personal Appearance and Clothing; WI. Your House 
and Home. VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 

A teacher has remarked: ‘‘ Experienced teachers 
know that certain points in a topie need to be 
stressed. In Miss Greer’s book these important 
points are strongly emphasised. The author 
‘hits the nail on the head’ ineach topie.’’ Teachers 
and pupils like Your Home and You. As the title 
suggests, discussions are directed to the pupil. 
Chapter headings evidence direct, informal style, 
Facts and False Notions about Nutrition; ‘‘Waste 
Not, Want Not’’; Good Appearance Counts. 








FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 

The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil, for example, Why are cus- 
tards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat a cream puff? Why 
ts it a good thing to cook vegetables 
having skins without paring? Are 
tender cuts of meat more nourishing 
than tough cuts? Are white shelled 
eggs better than dark shelled? 








WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 
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OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
s. Johnson, Randolph, and 

Pixley 
3 BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING , 
Pay Mack Scharmer 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donovan 


Persona! eharm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
irls to be attractive, to be popu- 
ar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies 
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DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to aecompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. hen com- 
pleted it beeomes a permanent 
reeord of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 
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